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tion. But that’s only the first step in meet-| 
ing unemployment, says Miss Kellor. We. 
must organize the labor market next, and¢ 
move on toward a plan for preventing uns 
employment. Part of it must be to ta 

the timidity out of capital and the lack 
of skill out of labor. Pages 633, 638. ' 


A hospital training the “practical” nurse to 
work under the R. N. Page 638. 


MOTHERS’ aid (cross reference to. 

widows’ pensions) in Massachusetts 
is not only enabling women to bring 
their children in their own homes, but is 
likely to make trained charity workers ow 
of the local overseers of the poor. 
outstanding features are a lack of ma 
mums, so that the amount granted can 
the case and not the law, and careful inves- 
tigation. Page 644. 
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HYMNS of BROTHERHOOD 
and SOCIAL ASPIRATION 


Edited by 
MABEL HAY BARROWS MUSSEY 


In the social hymn number of Tue Survey, published January 
3, many of the hymns dear to all of us have been brought together 
for the first time for the sake of their social message. In their 
company are many stirring new ones. 


CAN the postal savings service be extend 
ed into the vast stretches of territory 
which lie beyond reach of the institution: 
of modern life, to further thrift among in-_ 
dustrial workers? In the Y. M. C. A. 
Greenville, Me., is a safe in which are de 
posited savings of the lumbermen from th 
adjacent wilderness of woods. Here is at 
innovation which suggests opportunities fo 
extending the postal service where thi 
needs for it are most urgent. Page 649. 


Especial attention has been given to the musical settings. Like- 
wise preference has been given to hymns that could be sung by all 
people in all places, whether in churches, halls, schools or the open. 


Extra copies of this issue may be had for 25 cents 
each or sets of ten for $2.00. 


ORKING WOMEN AND FAC. 
TORY FIRE RISKS 


WoMEN TRADE UNIONISTS in 
Chicago in their efforts for factory fire 
evention have secured the co-opera- 
m of the fire underwriters, who have 
ently defrayed the expense for print- 
blanks on which working women may 
port violations of ordinances. 
After the Triangle factory fire in 
ew York the Women’s Trade Union 
ague of Chicago provided blanks 
ich were turned in by working girls 
ho gave information -as to conditions 
factories, stores and other work 
But, ironically enough, several 
ousand of these blanks were destroy- 
ed when a fire consumed the building 
in which the office of the league was lo- 
cated. 

The league kept on vigorously, never- 
less. At its request the City Coun- 
established a Bureau of Fire Pre- 


ail himself of the co-operation of the 
nbers of the league. He has organ- 
ized drills in department stores and fac- 
Ories, and has trained designated em- 
loyes to conduct them. For fire alarms 
has suggested and supervised the in- 
ation of systems of lights to replace 
, Whose sudden clang is likely to in- 
se terror and panic. 

The blanks which the league is now 
istributing, were prepared by a gradu- 
te student at the University of Chi- 
cago, who made a study of the laws de- 
ed to prevent fires and make escape 
. The questions concern such spe- 
sific details as to conditions in places 
employment that accurate informa- 
ion can easily be secured through 
‘ing women of average intelligence. 
e blanks are arranged so that an 
lope is not required to send them 
couple of folds and sealing along 
ned edge leave the address of the 
n’'s Trade Union League on the 
just as on an envelope. The 
} are distributed through district 
s and committees and members of 

™~ 
ue hand them out at factory 
at gatherings of employes. 
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ntion whose chief has been glad to: 


What the author of On the Trail 
of the Immigrant thinks of Mrs. 
Bacon’s serial “Beauty for Ashes,” 
appearing in the magazine issues of 
THE Survey: 

I have just finished reading three 
installments of Mrs. Bacon’s social 
awakening, “Beauty for Ashes.” 

I have read which she not inap- 
propriately calls this story not only 
with the eve but with the ear, with 
the heart, for there is a charm in it, a 
sort of singing quality—and if I were 
a trained musician I could write a 
symphony under its inspiration. 

I have rarely read anything so self- 
revealing yet so stimulating to effort, 
if for no other reason than to get 
out of service—among the ashes— 
the beauty which the author has 
reaped for herself. 

I am now in the midst of a case 
which seems entangled and hopeless. 
It leads all the way from Kansas to 
Russia; hardly have I disentangled 
one chain till I find another knot— 
trying to help one person. I now 
have most of our social political prob- 
lems staring at me, defving me. Yet 
I think it all worth while, even this 
slow one-by-one job, and it has been 
made still more worth while by read- 
ing Mrs. Bacon’s sweet, strong, op- 
timistic self-revealing story. 

I trust you can give the readers of 
Tue Survey the whole story, or at 
least make it possible for us to get tt. 
It’s a call to a big job, given so sweet- 
ly, charmingly, that it will be hard 
to resist 1t. 

Epwarp A. STEINER. 

Grinneli, Iowa. 


The next installment: The Problems 
of the Working Girl will appear 
March 7. Single copies 25 cents. 
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UNICIPAL PLANS FOR THE 
Micsenecoven 
ESTIMATES AND GUESSES as to 
the number of unemployed press hard on 
each others’ heels and run true to form 
in varying a hearty hundred per cent. 
Whatever the number, it seems certain 
that many more men and women are out 
of work than usual, even at this time of 
year when the slack months of many 
seasonal occupations coincide. The 
greater part of the country is affected. 
Bitter cold and heavy snow have intensi- 
fied the distress over wide areas,” Pri- 
vate agencies are everywhere turning to 
city officials not only to care for home- 
less men, but to provide work of some 
sort for the workless. 

In New York, Mayor Mitchel has an- 
nounced the opening of a central em- 
ployment exchange. This will not fill 
jobs directly, but will form a clearing 
house to centralize the information now 
scattered among 725 licensed employ- 
ment agencies in New York’s five 
boroughs and is expected to overcome 
some of the present haphazard methods 
which Miss Kellor has pointed out, in 
Tue Survey. In particular, it will save 
a man from tramping the rounds of 
agencies supplying help of every kind 
except the particular kind he can ren- 
der. The mayor reported that employ- 
ment agencies had placed only 17 per 
cent of their applicants from December 
15 to January 15. 

The central exchange will, in the 
mayor's words, be modeled “on similar 
exchanges in Massachusetts, Ohio, Ger- 
many and England.” It will be in charge 
of the Bureau of Licenses, and will be 
permanent. 

The mayor has urged business men 
and heads of city departments to stretch 
every possible opportunity of keeping 
men at work and of finding employment 
for those now idle. The Street Clean- 
ing Department has given one’ meal or 
a lodging in return for an hour’s work. 
The state Department of Agriculture 
will be asked to urge farmers to take 
on men earlier than usual. 

Housing the homeless in New York 
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Weed in the New York Tribune 


THE “WRECKREATION” PIER 


SIX HUNDRED SLEPT ON THE RECREATION PIER LAST NIGHT—NEWS ITEM 


has proved a difficult problem ever since 
Mayor Mitchel’s administration went in 
on January 1. Early in January a recre- 
ation pier was fitted up by Commissioner 
Kingsbury of the Department of Public 
Charities to care for the overflow from 
the Municipal Lodging House. The two 
have provided sleeping quarters of one 
sort or another for an average of 2,000 
men a night. The lodging house itself, 
with an emergency capacity of 800, has 
“slept” as many as 1,500, packed inte 
waiting rooms and halls. 

In San Francisco the unemployed be- 
gan to organize and agitate shortly be- 
fore Christmas. They paraded the 
streets, and called on the officials for 
help. Thirty thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated by the Board of Supervisors 
for food, served from a kitchen estab- 
lished for the purpose, and some men 
were employed at the charter rate of 
three dollars for an eight-hour day’s 
work. 

These measures called so many idle 


men to San Francisco that the mayor 
turned the whole matter over to a citi- 
zens’ committee, which decided upon 20 
cents an hour as sufficient to maintain 
the men without drawing others to the 
city. Public work was mapped out and 
the kitchen continued. The $30,000 ap- 
propriation is almost exhausted and, up 
to February 4, $37,000 had been col- 
lected by the committee. Vacant build- 
ings were opened for sleeping quarters. 

When work was begun the men re- 
sponded very well. There have been at 
all times more men willing to work than 
there have been jobs. Ag many as 
1,500 have been put to work in one day. 
The funds are now low, and the number 
employed does not exceed 300. The 
weather has improved; work is opening 
up in the country, and it is likely that 
the most acute stage of the problem has 
been passed. 

Riots and disturbances, widely re- 
ported in the newspapers, are said by 
those connected with the citizens’ com- 
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mittee to have been greatly exaggerated. | 
Prominent in the agitation conducted by | 
the Industrial Workers of the World has | 
been Lucy Parsons, widow of Albert | 
Parsons, one of the men who was hung | 
following the Haymarket riot in Chi- } 
cago in 1886. 

Emergency work for the unemployed } 
in Kansas City has been supplied this | 
year, as before, in quarries. Men are | 
paid a rate which enables them to earn | 
a dollar a day, while exceptionally fast | 
workers can earn $3. The latter are | 
given work only every third day. The | 
broken rock is sold at a price which cov- 
ers not only the wages paid for break-. 
ing it but all overhead charges. Work | 
thus provided in the quarries is said to 
have been sufficient to care adequately 
for Kansas City’s unemployed. 

Agitators of the Industrial Workers 
of the World have been active. Scores 
of their followers refused to work and) 
were sent to the city’s penal farm on 
charges of vagrancy. There also they | 
refused to work and some even went so | 
far as to burn shoes and other clothing | 
given them by the city. | 

For the third successive year St. } 
Louis has had to make emergency pro- | 
vision for homeless men. Efforts are } 
being made to secure a municipal lodg- 4 
ing house and to provide for public em- | 
ployment in the new city charter now | 
being drafted. | 

Ten thousand homeless men are said | 
to spend the winter in St. Louis every | 
year. Most of them put up in 5-and- 
10-cent lodgings, but many have to be | 
cared for by the city. if 


U Pp to three years ago 500 to 800 men | 
lodged in the police stations at 
night. With the bitter cold of that winter, 
the city rose to the urgent need of public | 
provision and passed an emergency ap- | 
propriation of $5,000 to be spent by am 
ex-officio commission. In two months 
4,500 different men were lodged and fed | 
in the disused basement of the old crimi- | 
nal courts building, adjoining the jail, 
where they slept packed together on the | 
concrete floors. Not even two hours 
work a day on the public streets for the 
able-bodied discouraged them. | 
The next winter caught St. Louis un- | 
prepared, and the emergency appropria- | 
tion was again repeated for three 
months under the same conditions | 
Sixty-five hundred different men were | 
registered from January 1 to April 1, 
1913 found no new provision to meet 
this recurring problem. So emergency 
povision was made for the third time 
and the lodging house was opened De» 
cember 1, a month earlier, but under the 
same conditions as before. In spite of @ 
mild winter it has been crowded nightly — 
beyond its 600 bed capacity. Vaccina= 
tion, a work-test and arrests have but 
slightly diminished the numbers. 
This three years’ experience has led 
to a definite plan: send to the workhouse 


‘Common Welfare 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE ARCHES OF THE BAND-STAND AND SHELTER HOUSE IN THE HOBOKEN PLAYGROUND. THE DECORATIVE FEATURES 
ARE IN CEMENT BY CHARLES N, LOWRIE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT FOR THE PARK COMMISSIONERS 


the able-bodied who will not work; give 
those who want merely to live a lodging 
and three cheap meals for a few hours’ 
work on the public streets; provide pub- 
lic employment on a rock-pile or similar 
industry at wages slightly less than the 
market rate for those who really want 
work and cannot find it. 


TENEMENT DISTRICT 


HosoKeEn, in the minds of those 
who visit it only to sail away on a trans- 
Atlantic liner or watch one depart, is 
a dreary, dingy shipping town. But evi- 

‘dence of its public spirit and effort to 
provide beauty and better neighborhood 
conditions may be seen in its rapidly 
developing park and playground system. 
_ The Hudson County Park Commis- 
‘sion, in addition to providing several 
‘beautiful outlying parks (one of 160 
acres along the cliffs overlooking the 
~Hudson)- has developed a play park of 
Seven acres in the heart of Hoboken’s 
‘tenement section. It is especially adapt- 
ed to the surrounding industrial popula- 
n, and, as is the case with many simi- 
lar play parks in Chicago and other 
ities throughout the country, there is 
little or no grass. This means that 
um amount of space is available 


Pus PARK IN A HOBOKEN 


for actual 
throngs. 

The element of beauty, however, is 
not lacking. Trees and shrubbery af- 
ford cool green and shade for summer, 
while the band-stand and shelter house 
give the charm of architectural effect. 
Through its arches are seen the tene- 
ments which flank the park on two sides. 
On the other two sides are large whole- 
sale houses. 

Swimming and wading pools, shower- 
bath house, playgrounds—one of which 
can be flooded for skating in winter— 
and rest places for old folks are part 
of the equipment. The shelter house is 
so arranged that in winter it may be 
converted into an attractive and com- 
fortable hall for lectures and social 
neighborhood gatherings. 


Grion to. DISEASE WITH RELA- 


use by the neighboring 


TION TO OCCUPATION 


THE MAN who applied for treat- 
ment at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital complained of a pain between 
his shoulders. He had not caught cold, 
he had no indications of rheumatism, he 
recollected no sudden twist or wrench 
which had strained the muscles of his 
back. Yet the pain was there, a tor- 
menting, pulling pain which would not 
be rubbed away and which kept him 


from his work. The medical student 
who takes down the first medical facts 
in the cases inquired about the man’s 
occupation. He was a bottom-finisher 
in a shoe factory. He worked at 
piece work and he boasted that when 
times were good he could turn out 900 
pairs of shoes per day. Bending down 
to take a shoe from the rack and lean- 
ing over to replace it, this patient with 
a mysterious pain between his should- 
ers repeated the same monotonous mo- 
tion 3,600 times every day! 


Along with other symptoms, this 
superhuman feat was noted. To this 
man’s hospital card was attached a lit- 
tle red tag, one more symbol of the ef- 
forts of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital to establish the “interdepend- 
ence of medical and social problems.” 
In other words the patient was not only 
treated in a medical clinic, but he was 
interviewed by Susan Holton, who is 
conducting a special study of occupa- 
tions in the Social Service Department 
of which Ida M, Cannon, author of So- 
cial Work in Hospitals, is headworker. 
To David L. Edsall, chief of the medi- 
cal service at the Massachusetts Gener- 
al Hospital, largely belongs the credit 
of making such an industrial study pos- 
sible. 
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THE CHEAP LODGING HOUSES OF ST. LOUIS 


The study of occupation in its bear- 
ing on physical conditions is a unique 
experiment in hospital work. The plan 
originated in Milan, Jtaly, where an in- 
dustrial clinic has been established to 
trace the possible connection between 
certain diseases and certain occupations. 
In the United States, individual phy- 
sicians ate studying the effect of indus- 
try on health, state commissions are in- 
vestigating processes in certain manu- 
factures, legislatures are prescribing 
rules and regulations for recognized 
dangerous trades, but it is believed 
only one hospital, the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, is using the 
evidence acquired from thousands of 
cases to increase the field of knowledge 
about industrial poisoning. 

At the Massachusetts General Hos; 
pital, Miss Holton visits the record room 
in the afternoon and tags all records 
where the diagnosis and occupation 
seem to have a possible relationship. 
Occasionally, in addition, a doctor or 
nurse who suspects a _ connection be- 
tween a person’s ailments and industrial 
life, sends the case to Miss Holton that 
she may supplement the hospital record 
by a complete industrial history of the 
case. Such an examination consists in 
questioning the patient about his occu- 
pation: his: working hours, the material 
he handles, the time he has lost in sick- 
ness, etce.; inquiring about home life 
and personal hygiene; and finally in 
personally investigating the conditions 
under which the man works and the kind 
of labor performed. 

The 1esults of Miss Holton’s inves- 


py 


tigation are twofold. First, there 1s 
the immediate personal result, the pre- 
scription. Miss Holton who is in close 
co-operation with the Massachusetts 
Free Employment Agency, aids in find- 
ing new employment when it is abso- 
lutely recessary, or more often inter- 
cedes with the present employer to give 
the maa a different kind of task, In 
any case Miss Holtou advises and in- 
structs her patient as to safer, cleaner 
methods of working. For example, the 
hospital has recently prepared a leaflet 
giving the symptoms of lead poisoning 
and precautions in the handling of lead. 

But the essential value of Miss Hol- 
ton’s work lies in the second result of 
the industrial investigation. This is the 
ultimate impersonal result, the collec- 
tion and tabulation of data’ which will 
throw more light on health hazards in 
industry. 

Two classes of patients are brought 
to Miss Holton’s attention. There jis 
the pallid, listless fellow with “wrist 
drop,” unmistakable victim. of the lead 
industry, and, similarly, other work- 
men whose appearances and symptoms 
are unequivocal evidence of their call- 
ing. Such patients are clear cases of 
“trade poisoning,’ men whose daily 
labor is the distinct and fundamental 
cause of their physical collapse. As 
such, their records are made out and 
filed under their respective occupations. 

The second class of cases is less 
sharply defined. They are the patients 
who are suffering from anemia, consti- 
pation, bronchitis, or who, like the boot- 
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The end of the insanitary 
firetraps which lodge 10,000 
men in St. Louis every winter 
is believed to be in sight. An 
exhaustive study made in 1910 
by the Municipal Commission 
on Ttberculosis has been ’ 
brought down to date by the. 
Civic League and published. 
On the basis of the facts de- 
veloped, a sweeping ordinance 
has been recommended. It 
would give the Board of 
Health complete power of in- 
spection and supervision to 
prevent overcrowding, would 
require sanitary appliances, and 
provide adequate fire protec- 
tion. 


The report covers only the 
so-called “five and ten cent” 
-tedging-houses, of which there 
are approximately 125 in the 
city, with a total capacity of 
between 8,000 and 10,000. 


Of 85 lodging-houses over 
three stories in height, only 53 
have fire-escapes as required by 
law, and 15 are even without 


ropes. Sixty per cent of the 
houses provide less than 400 
cubic feet of air space per 


capita, and in twelve it is actu- 
ally less than 200, 


maker, with the pain in his chest, com- 
plain of local pressure. These “border- 
line cases” where some form of occu- 
pation taintly suggests a cause for ill } 
health lend vital significance to the dull 
routine of filing. Cases of the same | 
ailments occurring in the same trade: | 
are grouped together and the accumu- 
lation of similar- facts will mean the 
proof cf undiscovered territory in the 
field of industrial disease. Whereas the 
bulk of data on the “clear cases” is’ } 
simply another argument for stringent | 
regulation of familiar “dangerous } 
trades,” the new evidence procured froni 
the “border line cases” may prove the 
necessity for investigation and regula- 
tion of occupations now regarded as 
safe and healthful. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital | 
does not, however, jump at conclusions. 
After three months of much laboratory 
work the Social Service Departme 
does not maintain that certain diseases 
are directly caused by certain occupéz 
tions. It may take years of diligent re- 
search in seeking facts and principles 
before the “ultimate impersonal result” 
is attained. But, meanwhile, this occu- 
pational study of hospital cases is con- 
tributing an important quota to the cam- 
paign of “safety first.” 


ELIEF SOCIETY RUNNING 7” 
OWN GROCERY ; 


For years the New York Asso 
ciation for Improving the Condition 0} 
the Poor, like nearly every relief body 
the country over, has been buying foo 
for its needy families at the corner gra 


cery store. Last year the association 
spent $53,200 on food at corner grocery 
and chain stores. 

_ Since November 20, 1913, it has been 
ollowing an entirely different method 
nd during the ten weeks ended January 
31 has effected a net saving of 22.8 per 

cent. In other words, 77.2 cents in the 

purchase of food has done what a dollar 

did formerly; or $6,866.22 has been 

spent, instead of $8,905.20. This’is a 

saving of over one-half of the total 

‘amount spent by the association for 

food, the remainder being given to fami- 

lies in cash. 

; The change has been accompanied by 

more than a saving of money. It has 

‘ushered in the regime of the dietitian, so 

Dt now beneficiaries of the association 

feceive food scientifically chosen to give 

them the maximum of nutriment and 
variety. 

_ The new method is simply that of buy- 


ing wholesale, and of running a store 


‘of the association’s own, where the vis- 
itor orders her food instead of getting 
it at the corner grocery. The experi- 
ment grew out of the success of the as- 
sociation’s co-operative buying plan at 
its Home Hospital, described in THE 
Survey for February 7, where forty 
families made dependent by tuberculosis 
are living. The food cost for each of 
these families was reduced from $1.30 
to 93 cents a day. 
_ Under the new plan, each visitor goes 
to the central office of the association 
every morning and makes out her food 
‘oe for those families visited the day 
fore who require that form of aid. 
She has before her the dietitian’s guides. 
[f she wants a week’s supply for a fami- 
y of two adults and three children, the 
uide tells her what and how much to 
der. Some of the guides list as many 
twenty-five different articles of food. 
here are guides for families of all 
izes, as well as some for those afflicted 
ith tuberculosis. The visitor undér- 
ands that these guides are to be fol- 
ed only in a general way and that 
ley must be adapted to each family’s 
eeds and dislikes. 
‘The order is sent to the association’s 
ore, between Seventy-eighth and Sev- 
ity-ninth streets on the East River. 
ere it is filled and delivery made the 
ext day. All of Manhattan Island 
south of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Teet is covered each day; north of that 
ine, twice a week. 
_Emergency demands for food are still 
et by going to the corner grocery store, 
‘by telephoning an order in to the asso- 
lation’s store. But cases requiring 
uch haste are under 10 per cent of the 
al. Thus: an additional advantage 
ch has resulted from the new method 
the saving of time for the visitors. 
The store is serving also as a labora- 
ry in experimenting with problems re- 
iting to the purchase and distribution of 


TIME EXPOSURES dy HINE 


A SCHOOL WHICH OPENS AT SIX 0’CLOCK IN THE MORNING 


SPECIAL INFORMATION for STOCKHOLDERS 
an the 
MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of Lowell, Mass. axd Huntsville, Ala. 
Unconscious testimony of the need for a federal child labor law to help siand- 


ardize both shop and school is given by the Merrimack Manufacturing Company. 
In Alabama, in accordance with the exact provisions of the law, the company’s 


school keeps for eight weeks each year. 
noon, so that the pupils may work in the cotton mills in the afternoon. 


Classes begin at 6 a. m. and run until 
Then, in 


turn, another batch of youngsters comes from the mill to study in the afternoon. 
The state child labor law admits them to the mill at twelve years, with no regu- 
lation of hours, provided they attend school for eight weeks a year until they are 


fourteen. 


In Massachusetts, the same company’s mills, exactly obeying the law, have no 


children under fourteen. 


Most of them are sixteen. 


They may work only eight 


hours a day and, under the Massachusetts law, must have gone to school until they 
were at least fourteen, and must have finished the fourth grade. 

The Cotton Blue Book shows that the Mcrrimack Manufacturing Company 
has capital stock of $4,400,000, was organized in 1822, and that; Herbert Lyman 


is treasurer. 


food. The privilege of buying at the 
store is being extended this month to 
employes of the association. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


To GIVE CONTRIBUTORS ,to New 
York’s social settlements a little more 


Gerry Gover: PIONEERS IN 


-yivid and tangible conception of what 


their money supports, a luncheon was 
served at Sherry’s the other day. The 
attractions included exhibits of settle- 
ment activities and some speakers. 

A bold prophet guessed a fortnight 
beforehand that 250 people might be in- 
duced to come. But when the first 
speaker arose, he faced 750—more than 
a fifth of the 3,500 contributors to the 
city’s settlements. Twenty-six settle- 


ments in Manhattan and the Bronx, six 
in Brooklyn and one in Jersey City took 
part, 

If some of those who came were a 
little uncertain as to just what a settle- 
ment is, they were relieved to find that 
others shared their ignorance. Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch, head resident of 
Greenwich House, quoted the definition 
of an Austrian professor: “A modern 
convent.’ Graham Taylor, warden of 
Chicago Commons, said his settlement 
had been called a “place where they 
nurse strange opinions.’ John H, Fir- 
ley, state commissioner of education of 
New York, referred to settlement resi- 
dents as “pioneers, old settlers, in our 
modern wilderness of houses and the 
people.” 


Representatives of the city and the 
settlements agreed that the settlement 
“has pointed the way to municipal gov- 
ernments” and that its usefulness in that 
regard is as great now as ever. “There 
is hardly a function of the settlement of 
twenty years ago,’ said George Mc- 
Aneny, president of New York’s Board 
of Aldermen, “that has not passed into 
the hands of progressive city govern- 
ments today. The settlement will al- 
ways show the way, for it and the social 
worker represent the advance line of 
our progress.” 

Professor Taylor, who elaborated on 
the extent to which the functions of 
voluntary bodies have been taken over 
by government, declared that never be- 
fore has there been greater need for 
just the sort of voluntary co-operation 
and organization that is instinct in the 
settlement idea. 

The exhibit room was a strange sight 
for Sherry’s. Pictures of Minetta lane, 
unhappy rivulet of drifting humanity, 
stared across at a picture of Hamilton 
street labelled “the wickedest street in 
New York.” An opium layout in one 
corner suggested the nature of rescues 
wrought by some of the settlements, 
while an ethereal portrait of a young 
Italian Hamlet gave evidence of edu- 
cational aims of quite a different sort. 


URSING FOR THOSE NEITHER 
RICH NOR POOR 


IF YOU ARE very rich and very 
sick, there is the luxury of home care 
with a noiseless trained nurse radiating 
efficiency and prophylaxis. 

If you are very poor and very sick, 
there are free beds in hospital wards, 
sociable to be sure, but admirably sani- 
tary and comfortable. 

But if you are neither very rich nor 
very poor, but yet are sick enough to 
need constant care, there is nothing but 
worry and trouble. Either the whole 
family must skimp to pay $25 a week for 
the trained nurse or the patient must be 
hazarded to, some slipshod “Sairy 
Gamp” fror: round the neighborhood. 

To provice at a moderate charge for 
the adequate “care of sickness in the 
home and for the care of the home dur- 
ing sickness” is the dual slogan of the 
Household Nursing Association of the 
Women’s Municipal League of Boston. 

The problem of finding competent at- 
tendants to furnish this “adequate care” 
will be facilitated by the opening of the 
Robert B, Brigham Hospital this month. 
With the co-operation of the advisory 
committee of the association the new 
Robert Brigham Hospital has decided to 
give a one-year course and is consider- 
ing giving a four-months’ course in or- 
der that women may be trained to work 
under the supervision of graduate nurses 
for the Household Nursing Association. 

It is not the intention of the associa- 
tion to furnish graduate nurses for long 
periods to individuals who can pay the 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


N ORDER to make its busi- 
ness policy harmonize with 

its editorial utterances the 
Gazette-Times will hereafter 
neither seek nor accept adver- 
tisements of intoxicating liq- 
uors. All existing liquor ad- 
vertising contracts will be can- 
celed, if possible; those that 


cannot be canceled will not be 
renewed upon their expiration. 


This announcement was carried in 
recent issues of the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette-Times and Chronicle-Telegraph, 

’ Senator Oliver’s newspapers. From 
the political standpoint it looks as 
though the junior Pennsylvania sena- 
tor must break with Senator Penrose 
and the existing Republican state ma- 
chine, with its alliance with the 
liquor interests. From a_ social 
standpoint it means a powerful re- 
cruit to the forces which are trying 
to make Pennsylvania white on the 
anti-saloon map of the United States. 


regular nursing fees. Such applicants will 
be referred to nursing directories. In- 
stead, although a graduate nurse will be 
sent out in a crisis, the association aims 
to supply for $10 to $15 a week a strong, 
capable woman who is willing to at- 
tend to both the needs of the patient and 
the ordinary housework. 

The Boston plan migrated from Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., where, four years ago, 
Richards M. Bradley opened a bureau 
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to furnish attendant nurses and hous 
hold helpers at moderate prices, unde 
the supervision of a graduate nur 
This work still continues and has be 
so successful that a year ago Mr. Bra 
ley opened a similar office in Jamaic 
Plain, Mass., and later asked the Wa 
man’s Municipal League of Boston t 
take over this Jamaica Plain office an| 
enlarge the field of work. 

Since then two more offices have bee 
opened in Boston, one, the central of 
fice, at 6 Marlborough street in the room) 
of the league, and the other in No 
Charles street at the new Elizabeth P 
body House. Each office is in charge 
a graduate nurse responsible for h 
district, while Ann E. Murray, a gradi 
ate of the Presbyterian Hospital in N¢ 
York, has been engaged as superinteni 


-—-ent of all the work. i 


During the last year over 250 case 
have been cared for by the association 
A large number of these weré maternit} 
cases in which the supervisor mad 
prenatal visits to the patient, was pres 
ent at the delivery, and where an at 
tendant under supervision was supplie: 
for two weeks at $35. The gross earn 
ings of the association have increase: 
from $23 the first month to $807.44 fo 
the last month, : 

The Household Nursing Associatio 
has an advisory: board of physician 
superintendents of training schools ant 
of the District Nursing Association. I 
is also in close touch with the America! 
Hospital Association, which is at w 
on a plan for the grading of attendan 
nurses below the grade of the regula 
graduate nurse. 
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—BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 


T= WAY OUT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


NORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR onacta 


This is the third of Miss Kel- 
lors articles on unemployment. 
The first, The Crying Need for 
Connecting Up the Man and the 
Job, was published in THE SuRVEY 
of February 7; the second, Or- 
ganising to Fight Unemployment 
Effectively, February 14: Since 
the publication of her book, Out 
of Work, in 1904, and all through 
her work for the North American 
Civic League for Immigrants and 
the New York Department of 
Labor, Miss Kellor has stood firm- 
ly for a better understanding of 
unemployment. The public and 
public officials have shown little 
interest except during the pressure 
of hard times.—Eb. 


Any permanent solution of unem- 
ployment must lie along two main lines. 
A thorough and effective organization 
of the labor market and an organization 
of business which will put the burden 
of the transfer of laborers from work- 


shop to workshop on the industry, and . 


which will also make industry so 
sponsible that it may not close its d 
without a moment’s notice at its 0} 
sweet will, without considering it 
workers, without giving a public ac 
count of its action and its grounds, © 
The timidity of capital is now equi 
lent in New York city to the starvati 
and homelessness of thousands of 
and women. A central registry bure 
run by the city will not solve 
larger problem in a permanent w. 
though it may be made the nucleus ? 
such an effort. 


I therefore suggest that in connec 


an unemployment commission or sot 
similar body be created to gather sul 
information, and that it be made imm 
diately available to each department ¢ 
form the basis of such machinery 2 
will give the city eventually the ful 
power to deal with the situation. 

In dealing with this matter in 
York city, four city departments 
now involved: Licenses, Charit 


jlepartments: Agriculture and Labor; 
one federal department, Labor, 
information needed embraces these 

mecessary subjects: ° , 

L The Labor Market. This consists 
today primarily of private employment 
gencies; racial, civic, religious and 
other philanthropic agencies ; relief so- 
cieties; civil service commissions; trades 

a employers’ associations; pa- 

i; saloons, etc.—a completely de- 
centralized, disorganized body of agen- 
cies, working without regard to each 
her, with no central clearing- house 
and no co-ordination. It is everybody’s 
and nobody’s business to furnish em- 
ployment, relief and direction, with the 
burden largely resting upon the unem- 
ployed person. 

i There should be an efficient organi- 
ation of the municipal, state and na- 
tional labor market, based upon the 

Blowing data: 


[ Number, adequacy, location, meth- 
ods, facilities of (a) private em- 
ployment exchanges; (b) free em- 

__ ployment centers; (c) civic, re- 

___ligious and racial agencies; ( d) re: 

lief societies; (e) governmental 

agencies; (f) trade and labor agen- 

a cies, 

(2) Extent, operation and_ effective- 

em aess of regulation of present ex- 

_____ changes, 

(3) Means of obtaining employment 

_ Statistics and of diffusing accurate 

information, and of separation of 

employable ‘and unemployable per- 


sons. 

(4) The present operation of govern- 

| mental agencies. 

(5) Facilities for special classes, as 
children leaving school, handi- 

capped, and methods of control- 

ling mendicants. 

(6) Advertising: extent, kind, effective- 

7 ness, cost, waste, and co-ordina- 
___tion with a system of distribution 

of unemployment. 


: Il. Industrial 


Organiz cation. The 


f changing from one industry to an- 


other, and of idleness and uncertainty 


are at present unknown. There should 
be a more efficient organiaztion of in- 
dustry based upon the following data: 


(1) Study of seasonal industries and 
of the application of efficiency 
methods. 

(2) Possible dovetailing of industries, 
with the burden on the industry. 

(3) Study of casual labor and means of 
prevention ;—preference tests, sci- 
entific planning. 

(4) Municipal and state employes— 
civil service organizations, reserve 
labor and special tests, etc.;. public 
works. 


Ill. Industrial Training. A study of 
industrial training, as it affects the la- 
bor market and not primarily as to its 
technical characteristics, should be 
made, including: 


(1) Special schools, combining train- 
ing with positions. 

(2) Vocational guidance, with especial 
reference to methods of placing 
children. 

(3) Advertising methods and organiza- 
tions which combine training with 
positions. 


IV. Legislation. An analysis of the 
success of emergency measures should 
be undertaken to include: 


(1) Creation of municipal work; open- 
ing factories; supplies at cost; 
woodyards and laundries; work in 
city institutions. 

(2) Relief resources—capacity for ex- 
pansion on administrative and ex- 
ecutive sides, as suspension of 
regulations, ways of finding peo- 
ple, etc. 

(3) Means of reaching immediate re- 
sults of unemployment; evictions; 
school attendance; congestion; re- 
duction of efficiency; demoraliza- 
tion through searching for work; 
relations to health and morality. 

V. Unemployment Insurance. An 
analysis of unemployment insurance 
should be made with especial reference 
to American conditions: 


(1) Systems in use abroad. 


DREAMS 
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(2) Relation to present decentralized 
American system. 

(3) Fraternal and benevolent societies. 

(4) Trade union benefits for unemploy- 
ment, 

(5) Analysis of existing laws to which 
this subject will be related in this 
country. 


To attack this problem piecemeal 
means a repetition of the experiences 
of other states and cities, and to pro- 
ceed with measures based upon phases 
of information will result in many cost- 
ly experiments and useless amendments. 
When New York city is in control of 
her unemployment situation, it will then 
face the task of co-ordination with na- 
tional and state government agencies. 

While New York city is proceeding 
with its local problem, the time is ripe 
for the federal government to include in 
its recommendations for the organiza- 
tion of its Labor Department, pro- 
visions for a bureau of distribution 
which shall establish labor exchanges 
in all of the reserve labor centers, 
safeguard the unemployed in transit, 
provide a transportation fund, license 
and regulate all fee agencies sending 
laborers from one state to another, and 
investigate and prevent frauds in the 
disposal of land to colonists and settlers. 

The present state and municipal agen- 
cies, the fee agencies and volunteer or- 
ganizations dealing with unemployment 
throughout the country represent as dis- 
organized a labor market as does New 
York city, on a smaller scale, and there 
is great need of co-ordination and of a 
clearing house for prompt and reliable 
information on unemployment, and op- 
portunities for work to be furnished 
throughout the country. I suggest as 
an immediate means of starting such 
an investigation as I have outlined, the 
establishment of an unemployment re- 
search fund to extend over a period of 
not less than three years, which would 
also take an active part in urging the 
establishment of a federal bureau of 
distribution. 


You are the one in the sleeper, 
Artist perhaps, who can paint; 

Brushing your colors on canvas, 
Picturing devil and saint. 


He is the boss of the section, 
Serving for safety of you. 

Think you his thought never wanders 
Higher than hand-car and crew? 


Oh, there are visions forever! 


Brushes or grammar may fail us, 
Never the harvest of dreams. 


Mind has been made of their gleams. 


He loves a cottage with children, 
He has a heart in the stars, 

Fleeing in startled confusion, 
Over the roofs of the ears. 


Midst the rough blows of the sledges, 
Timed by the whistle of breath, 

Rises his darling dim wonder, 
Searching the secret of death. 


Staunchly his labor lies under; 
Rushes your train out of sight; 

Earth with us all passes softly 
Into the dusk of the night. 


HE PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN ENGLAND 
_—BY KATHERINE COMAN 


ONE OF THE IRONIES of philan- 
thropic endeavor is that while hygiene 
and sanitation and protective legislation 
are prolonging the term of human life 
in all civilized countries, industrial prog- 
ress, with its demands for high-speed 
machinery and absolute efficiency, should 
be rendering elderly men undesirable 
factors in an up-to-date business or- 
ganization. In many industries em- 
ployes are systematically dropped from 
the rolls at forty-five and fifty years 
of age, and by consequence, the period 
of superannuation is prolonged by sev- 
eral decades. Even remedial legislation 
has contributed to the tendency to dis- 
credit the older workmen. 

The system of insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents recently adopted in 
Great Britain has had the effect of 
prompting employers to discharge the 
men whose physical infirmities render 
them more liable to accidents than the 
young and more agile employes. Thus, 
individual provision for old age is be- 
coming increasingly difficult because the 
period of incapacity is lengthening. 

So far as government employes in 
Great Britain are concerned, the prob- 
lem has been met by a generous system 
of pensions. Officers of the army and 
navy and members of the civil service 
are assured adequate retiring allow- 
ances; so too with the police force, poor 
law officials, and teachers in the public 
schools. For England and Wales, the 
number of state pensioners reaches at 
present some 225,000 persons, and the 
annual expenditure under ' this head 
amounts to nearly £10,000,000. It is es- 
timated that the treasuries of the trades 
unions and friendly societies care for 
75,000 superannuated men, although the 
allowances are by no means so generous 
as those of the government. 


Beneficiaries and Expenditures 


The charity commissioners, under 
whose administration the picturesque 
medieval. foundations, which provided 
doles of shillings, bread or clothing to a 
stipulated number of old men or women, 
have been converted into pensions for 
the aged and deserving poor, are dis- 
pensing a revenue.amounting to £661,000 
per year in pensions of from five to ten 
shillings a week to some 35,000 people. 
Add to these beneficiaries, the number 
of employes who are in receipt of pen- 
sions from private employers, and we 
have a total of 350,000 persons. The 
sums expended in England and Wales in 
support of indigent old age before the 
passing of the old age pensions act were 
not less than £11,000,000 a year. 

The persons benefiting under these 
various pension systems were, however, 
the favored few. The ordinary wage- 
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Professor Coman finds the Eng- 
lish old-age pension system full of 
shoricomings. Unscrupulous pen- 
sioners sometimes draw poor re- 
lief and pensions at the same time. 
She believes also that the bars 
have been placed so low as to pro- 
vide no real character test and 
that the system discourages thrift. 

Dr.-Rubinow will review Pro- 


fessor Coman’s article in an early 
issue from the standpoint of a 
much more favorable critic of the 
English experience. 

How European nations are tak- 
ing up from the tmsurance stand- 
point some of the problems of un- 


employment, now so pressing in 
this country, will be discussed by 
Professor Coman, the first article 
to appear next week.—Ep. 


earner who had/not been able to make 
individual provision for old age was 
abandoned to the tender mercies of the 
poor law. The boards of guardians are 
bound to care for all destitute persons 
who have acquired “residence” under 
their several jurisdictions, For the past 
fifteen years, it has been customary to 
provide for aged paupers outside the 
workhouse in case they have relatives 
or friends with whom they may live, or 
are strong enough to look after their 
own wants, only those physically or 
mentally incapable of self-care being 
consigned to the workhouse infirmary. 

But all relief given by the guardians 
whether in a public institution or in the 
form of out door relief, involves civil 


‘disqualification and the social oppro- 


brium universally associated with poor 
law aid. The allowance, moreover, is 
often inadequate—a stipulated amount of 
coal, food, or clothing, and a money 
stipend of from 2s 6d to 3s per week. 
Some 500,000 aged persons were in re- 
ceipt of such relief before the old age 
pensions act went into effect. 

During the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, more sufficient and hon- 
orable provision for destitute old age 
was persistently urged. It had become 
evident that although wages were rising 
in response to the concerted action of 
organized labor, the cost of living was 
rising even more steadily, and nearly 
two-thirds of the population above sixty- 
five years of age were incapable of self- 
support. Charles Booth’s book, The Con- 
dition of the Aged Poor, was published 
in 1894 and his masterly presentation of 
the facts served to attract general at- 
tention to the injustice of leaving a man 
who had given his best years to unre- 
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mitting toil to end his days as a dis- 
franchised pauper. 

In 1893, Gladstone being Prime Min- 
{Stet see Royal Commission was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Lord Ab- 
erdare “to consider whether any altera- 
tions in the system of poor relief are 
desirable, in the case of persons whose 
destitution is occasioned by incapacity 
for work resulting from old age, o 
whether assistance could otherwise be 
afforded in those cases.” This commis- 
sion recommended that in the adminis- 
tration of poor relief, a distinction be 
made between deserving and undeserv- 
ing, the former to receive out door re- 
lief and separate infirmary treatment; 
but as to a plan for old-age pensions 
they failed to reach any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A proposition for state pensions 
granted to all needy persons of 
sixty-five years and upwards at the rate 
of 5s per week submitted by Mr. Booth 
was rejected by the commission as in: 
volving too great expense. A scheme of 
voluntary assisted insurance, propose 
by Joseph Chamberlain, was thought 
impractical and, moreover, “would fai 
to attract just those classes of the com: 
munity among whom want of thrift ane 
early marriages now most widely pre. 
vail.” Compulsory insurance after the 
German model was deemed a methoc 
hopelessly alien to British traditions of! 
personal freedom. 


Agitating for Old Age Pensions 


The failure of the liberals to mee 
the popular demand for old-age pensions 
contributed to the defeat of the party 
in the elections of 1895, and the conserv: 
atives came to power pledged by cam: 
paign promises to enact a remedial meas: 
ure. Lord Rothschild’s committee wa: 
instructed to consider “any schemes. tha 
may be submitted to them for encourag: 
ing the industrial population, by state 
aid or otherwise, to make provision fol 
old age.” The committee was in entiré 
accord with Lord Aberdare’s commis 
sion as to the impracticability of as: 
sisted insurance, whether voluntary 01 
compulsory, and suggested as the schem 
least open to objection, the granting t 
any person who at sixty-five years 0 
age could prove possession of an as 
sured income of not less than 2s 6d n 
more than 5s per week a supplementaf] 
pension sufficient to bring his tota 
weekly revenue to 5s. Even this eco 
nomical plan was rejected on the at 


that its cost (£2,300,000 a year at 
least) would impose “on the state, a 
therefore on the industrial classes, % 
heavy charge for providing pensions fo 
a small proportion only of those classi 
and would discourage thrift beyond th 
extent required to produce 2s 6d a wee 
at the age of sixty-five.” 
Notwithstanding this 
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conclusion, seven different bills dealing 
with old-age pensions were introduced 
in the succeeding session of Parliament, 
and it was evident that the desire for 
more Suitable provision for the aged 
poor than the guardians could afford had 
taken possession of the public mind and 
could not be downed. The Fabian So- 
ciety was behind the movement, and the 
words of Charles Booth, Philip Snow- 
den, Herbert Stead, and Sidney Webb 
had weight. The workingmen's organ- 
‘izations took up the question, and the 
Trade Union Congress (1899), the Co- 
operative Congress (1901) and the con- 
wention of Friendly Societies (1902) is- 
sued resolutions calling upon the gov- 
ernment to enact an adequate measure. 
So urged, the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a select committee (Mr. Chap- 
lin, chairman) authorized “to consider 
and report upon the best means of im- 
proving the condition of the aged de- 
serving poor and of providing for those 
of them who are helpless and infirm, 
nd to inquire whether any of the bills 
dealing with old-age pensions’ could be 
recommended for adoption. The Ger- 
man method of assisted insurance was 
definitely abandoned. Even Joseph 
Chamberlain, then secretary for the col- 
onies, declared in the House, “We must 
put aside at once any further attempt 
to secure compulsory contributions from 
the working classes.” 


The Chaplin Plan 


_ Mr. Chaplin’s committee recommended 
a system of old-age pensions quite com- 
parable to that of Denmark. Any per- 
son sixty-five years of age and a British 
subject would be entitled to a pension 
provided he could satisfy the pension 
authorities that 
_ (1) he had not for twenty years pre- 
vious been convicted of a penal offense, 
_ (2) he had not received poor relief, 
other than medical aid, for twenty years, 
(3) he had not an income from any 
source of more than 10s a week, 
_ (4) he had exercised industry and 
thrift in the endeavor to care for him- 
self and his family. 
_ The pension proposed was to vary be- 
tween 5s and 7s a week according to the 
cost of living in the locality where the 
pensioner had his “residence.” All pen- 
sions were to be chargeable to the poor 
fate but it was recommended that the 
imperial treasury should ultimately re- 
fund half the sums so expended. Pen- 
sion committees empowered to determine 
the claims presented were to be appoint- 
ed by the boards of guardians for their 
respective jurisdictions “since it was 
deemed essential that the authority 
hich grants the pensions should also 
9e the authority which has to find the 
leans.” It was estimated that there 
ight be in the United Kingdom 665,000 
ersons who could qualify as pensioners 
n these terms and that the annual cost 
this pension list would be £10,300,000. 
_ The aged pensioners bill of 1903 was 
framed in accordance with the recom- 
nendations of Mr. Chaplin’s committee. 
he measure was cordially endorsed by 
i select committee to which it was re- 
erred, with the proviso that if Parlia- 
nent were prepared to vote so large an 
addition to the burden of taxation this 
ould seem to be a commendable form 


of expenditure. It was pointed out that 
it would be possible to reduce the costs 
at the outset by raising the age limit. 
Forty-four per cent of this expenditure 
would be saved if the pension age were 
advanced to seventy years, and 72 per 
cent if the limit were advanced to seven- 
ty-five years. Since the average expec- 


tation of life, even among the working ~ 


classes, is lengthening decade by decade 
such a postponement of the pensionable 
age was deemed a wise precaution. All 
possibility of adding this item to the 
national budget was set aside, however, 
by the heavy cost of the South African 
War, and the conservative government 
abandoned the project. 

With the elections of 1906, the lib- 
erals returned to power, and, since a 
considerable element of their support 
was the representation of the labor 
party, social insurance bulked large in 
their program of reform. A deputation 
of one hundred and fifty philanthropists 
and reformers won from the govern- 
ment the assurance that. provision for 
the superannuated wage-earner would 
be regarded as the most urgent of all 
social needs. The liberal government 
had at its disposition a body of material 
brought together in three previous in- 
quiries, so no special investigation was 
ordered. The bill was submitted to the 
House of Commons in the spring of 1908 
by Lloyd George who had begun his 
study of old-age pensions on Lord Aber- 
dare’s committee, fifteen years before. 
The age limit was, however, raised to 
seventy years and the maximum allow- 
ance was reduced to 5s a week. The 
twenty year period during which a claim- 
ant might not have incurred penal sent- 
ence was abridged to ten while the poor 
relief disqualification was to terminate 
with the first day of January, 1911. No 
person with an annual revenue of more 
than £31, 10s per year was to be entitled 
to a pension. On these terms, the old- 
age pension bill passed the third reading 
in the House of Commons by a vote of 
315 to 10 on July 9, 1908, and the act 
‘went into operation on the first of Jan- 
uary following. 

It was estimated by the promoters of 
the act that there would be 331,250 pen- 
sioners in the United Kingdom, and that 
the annual expenditure on this basis 
would amount to £6,000,000; but the ac- 
tual cost has greatly exceeded this figure. 

For the year ending March 31, pen- 
sions payable, and expenditures ran as 
follows: 

Pensioners Expenditures 


1909, O47 ADT tetera e slotee 
1910, 699,352 £8.750.000. 
1911, 907 461 £9,797 500 
1912, 942,160 £11,727,500. 


The total number of pensioners for 
the United Kingdom in 1913 is reported 
as 967,921 or three-fifths of the popula- 
tion above seventy years of age, and the 
expenditure has doubtless mounted in 
proportion. The ratio of pensioners to 
total population has increased in the 
English counties from 19.55 per thou- 
sand in 1911 to 21.35 per thousand in 
1913. The rate per thousand is less in 
the towns than in the rural districts, but 
here also the proportion is rising. 

That a considerable portion of this 
increase is due to the removal of the 


-his removal into another county. 


poor relief disqualification is evident 
from the addition of 208,000 to the num- 
ber of pensioners in the first three 
months of 1911. The majority of the 
old persons who had been in receipt of 
outdoor relief were transferred to the 
pension list, and a considerable number 
of working paupers. These latter soon 
found that they had more comfort under 
the guardians’ care and they returned in 
large numbers to the infirmaries. <A ser- 
ies of amendments to the act, put 
through in 1911, further relaxed the dis- 
qualifications. The requirement of 
twenty years’ residence in the British 
Isles was remitted in respect of women 
who had married aliens and was reduced 
to twelve years out of twenty for men- 
Two years was substituted for ten as 
the period of disqualification after a 
prison sentence, and the disqualification 
after conviction under the inebriates’ 
act was curtailed to six months. 

The whole burden of old age pensions 
is borne by the imperial treasury, but 
the actual cost is very unequally dis- 
tributed. The addition to the general 
tax is at the rate of 9d in the pound 
($37.50 in $1,000); but if assessed by 
poor law unions, the rate would vary 
from 1ld in the pound in Wales to 4d 
in London. In some of the rural coun- 
ties of England the tax on assessed val- 
uation would amount to 2s 9d in the 
pound. In Ireland, the local charge 
would be at the rate of 3s 3d in the 
pound, and a Home Rule Parliament, if 
left to shoulder this burden without aid 
from the imperial treasury, would face 
bankruptcy. 

Yet the 5s a week allowed as the max- 
imum pension is: often entirely inade- 
quate to decent maintenance. - The Lon- 
don papers not infrequently report the 
case of some old pensioner found in a 
miserable garret, half-starved or dying 
of neglect. City rents consume one- 
half the allowance, and food prices are 
correspondingly high, The proposal of 
the Chaplin committee that the pension 
should be adjusted to the cost of living 
in the several localities might have ob- 
viated much suffering. 


Defects in the Law 


Another defect that has become ap- 
parent in the administration of the act, 
is the lack of supervision. After the 
pension officer’s initial examination, it 
is nobody’s business to visit the aged 
pensioner and make sure that he is prop- 
erly provided for and that he has not 
fallen ill. Settlement residents and char- 
ity visitors are agreed that there should 
be a force of friendly visitors respon- 
sible for the condition of pensioners. So 
little communication is there between 
the administrators and the beneficiaries 
of the old-age pensions act that the com- 
mittee through failure of the pension 
officers to report may learn only by ac- 
cident of the death of a pensioner or of 
It is 
stated by men in position to know the 
facts that an old person may be really 
better cared for when in receipt of out- 
door relief. Even when the money al- 
lowance is less, the supplies of coal and 
invalid diet and the Christmas doles pro- 
vided by the guardians are frequently 
missed by the pensioners. It is not un- 
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usual to find a man who has lived off 
the rates since he was sixty years of 
age, balancing with impartial mind the 
respective advantages of out-door relief 
and a pension. ; 

That in practice the decision is gen- 
erally in favor of the pension, is clear 
from the rapid decline in the number of 
aged paupers in receipt of out-door re- 
lief. For England and Wales the reduc- 
tion has been 95 per cent since 1908. In 
ninety rural unions, there are now no 
aged paupers in receipt of out-door re- 
lief. The decline in annual expenditure 
on this account has been considerable, 
approximating a million pounds. The 
higher standard of comfort adopted in 
the infirmaries, the special care given to 
tubercular and epileptic patients, has 
however, increased the cost of indoor 
relief, so there has been no reduction of 
the poor law expenditure for England 
and Wales since 1908. Homes for old- 
age pensioners, such as are being pro- 
vided in Denmark, would add to parish 
expenses, but they would go far to meet 
the criticism of neglect and insufficient 
care. 

Lack of co-operation between the poor 
law officials and the pension officers is 
without doubt the most serious defect in 
the administration of the old-age pen- 
sion system. In Denmark these officials 
are identical, but so concerned were the 
authors of the English law to avoid any 
association with poor relief, that the ap- 
pointment of the pension committees 
was vested in the county councils and 
not in the boards of guardians. Lloyd 
George expressly stated in answer to a 
question put in the House as to whether 
the boards of guardians would be repre- 
sented on the pension committees, “I 
think that any official nexus between 
the committees and the boards of guard- 
ians, as such, is greatly to be depre- 
cated.” 

The pension officers are the local ex- 
cise officers who have no experience of 
relief giving to guide them. They are, 
moreover, instructed to afford no in- 
formation as to the names. on their pen- 
sion lists. While postoffice authorities, 
registrars of births and deaths, and poor 
law officials must render regular reports 
to the pension authorities to aid them in 
the awarding of pensions, the pension 
lists are jealously guarded from public- 
ity. As a result, nearly five thousand 
persons, according to official records, are 
at present in receipt of both old age pen- 
sions and poor law relief. 

The department most open to this 
abuse is the infirmary. Sick or demented 
pensioners are usually remanded to the 
workhouse for treatment. In the case of 
an out door pauper, the guardians would 
be able to apply the cost of such relief 
to the expenses incurred on his account. 
But the pension act has been interpreted 
to permit a pensioner, while temporar- 
ily lodged in a workhouse infirmary, to 
assign his weekly instalment to an agent 
or to allow it to accumulate until his 
discharge. The Central Poor Law Con- 
ference has protested against this sys- 
tem of dual relief time and again, but 
without avail. Such over-lapping of 
pension and poor relief is more likely 
to occur in urban unions where the re- 
cipients are little known, but they are 


also reported from the country districts. 
Examples are cited where an old woman 
went into the inirmary in order to make 
over her pension to a son who had been 
out of work for some time. In another 
case, a son “drew the old woman’s pen- 
sion for twenty months after her admis- 
sion to the infirmary.’ An old man who 
had been an inmate of the workhouse 
for many years and frequently returned 
after a day’s leave the worse for drink 
was refused out-relief but succeeded in 
securing a pension. “Recently admitted 
to infirmary, where he remained three 
weeks, allowing his pension to accumu- 
late. Drew 15s on his discharge, and 
was readmitted a week later as desti- 
tute. This is the second time within a 
month.” 


Character Tests 


This brings us to-a still more serious 
criticism of the old-age pensions act 
the omission of any effective character 
test in the assignment of a pension. Pre- 
vious receipt of poor relief does not dis- 
qualify, contemporary receipt of medical 
or infirmary relief does not disqualify, 
“habitual. failure to work according to 
ability, opportunity, and need” is so dif- 
ficult to prove that it rarely disqualifies, 
the term of disqualification after in- 
cufring a prison sentence has been re- 
duced from ten years to two, the dis- 
qualification under the inebriates act has 
been reduced to six months after the 
date of conviction. Other forms of im- 
morality were not even suggested in the 
original law. 

A case is cited in a report from the 
Wandsworth Board of Guardians of “a 
pensioner who had been repeatedly con- 
victed for keeping brothels and immoral 
houses, but had never been sent to pris- 
on.” In this respect, the English law is 
in striking contrast to the old-age pen- 
sion system of Denmark. The English 
practices tends to embitter the lot of the 
worthy poor while further demoraliz- 
ing the unworthy. 

Quite as important a function of pen- 
sion legislation as the relief of indigent 
old age is the encouragement of thrift 
during the earning years. In this re- 
spect, the English system of old-age pen- 
sions seems calculated to fail. The weekly 
allowance’ is graded according to the 


HE NEW YORK COMPENSATION ACT: AN APPRE- 
CIATION AND A CRITICISM—BY I. M. RUBINOW 


As HAs already been pointed 
out [See THE Survey for December 
20, 1913, p. 332] the New York com- 
pensation act is in many _ respects 
by far the best act of its class yet 
adopted by any American legislature. 
It has amply repaid organized labor 
both for its energy in fighting for 
higher standards, and its patience in 
waiting for a better act rather than ac- 
cepting anything that a wavering gov- 
ernment was originally willing to grant; 
it has repaid also the persistence of a 
few trained experts in preaching true 
standards of a “normal compensation 
act. 

Nevertheless it would be idle to assert 
that all the complex problems of acci- 
dent compensation have been satisfac- 


self-earned revenue of the pensioner as 
follows: 3 


When income is less than £21 per an- ( 
num (8s per week) pension allowance — 
is 5s per week; q 

When income is between £21 and 
£23 12s 6d (9s per week) pension al-— 
lowance is 4s per week; : 

When income is between £23 12s 6d ‘ 
and £26 5s (10s per week) pension al- 
lowance is 3s per week; q 

When income is between £26 5s and 
£28 17s 6d (11s per week) pension al-— 
lowance is 2s per week; 

When income is between £28 17s 6d 
and £31 10s (12s per week) pension al- — 
lowance is ls per week. 


A pensioner’s revenue will, therefore, 
be 13s per week if he has managed to — 
accumulate an investment yielding £21 | 
per annum, and there is no gain in | 
further_accumulation. The effect must 
be to discourage the habit of saving | 
among those laborers who cannot hope — 
to put by enough money to raise them — 
above the pensioned class. ; 

In four years’ experience under the 
act, the great majority of the pensioners — 
have been granted the full five shillings 
a week, and many of these have no 
other income. The proportion of those — 
who, because of some self-earned in- 
come, are receiving less than five shill- — 
ings, has fallen from 8.7 per cent in 
March 1910 to 6.5 per cent at the cor- 
responding date of 1911 and 5.5 per cent 
in 1912. The effect upon wages of this 
abatement in the stimulus to save is not 
yet clear; but the men who have to do 
with the casual labor class have grave 


t 
fears for the future. : 
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The ultimate test of a pension system 
must be, not the degree of comfort be- 
stowed upon the aged poor, not its cost 
and the consequent burden upon the tax- 
payers, important as these considera- 
tions may be; but its effect upon the 
character, the self-supporting capacity 
of the wage-earners who may be look-— 
ing forward to a state pension as a pro- 
vision for old age. A system that gives 
inadequate care to its beneficiaries, 
makes slight distinction between the 
worthy and unworthy, and puts no prem- 
ium upon thrift can hardly fail to de- 
moralize the class it was intended to 
help. 


torily solved. With all due appreciation, 
therefore, of the progress made as com- 
pared with most of the other states, the 
weak points of the act should be frankly 
stated. 

“Let well enough alone” is a good 
rule for the impatient man on _ the 
street, but it cannot serve as a guiding 
principle to the constructive social 
thinker. It is therefore not in any spirit 
of fault finding, but with the sincere 
hope that the defects may ultimately be 
remedied that the following criticism 
are offered, somewhat in the order if 
which they appear in the act, rather than 
in any logical sequence. 

1. The limitations of the extent of ap- 
plication of the act are altogether 
defensible. Nothing but the short 
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= Insurance 
comprehensive phrase “any employment” 
is really satisfactory, nothing else of- 
_ fers an ample solution of the problem. 
it is not easy to say in advance what 
proportion of the: wage-earning class is 
really left outside the limits of the act. 
| A very careful study of the phraseology, 

and perhaps in addition, many judicial 
p decisions will be necessary before that 
~ question is accurately answered. From 

a point of view of technical law-mak- 
. ing, therefore, the extensive enumera- 
tion of forty-two groups of industrial 
endeavor is therefore most reprehens- 
‘ible. Not a technically legal, but only 

an economic criticism is here intended. 

It is quite evident then, that the entire 
_ groups of agricultural wage work and 
domestic service is excluded, as in most 

other states of the Union. In addition, 

however, the large classes of commer- 

cial employes and office employes re- 
j main unprotected. And there can be no 
doubt that many more wage groups out- 

side the pale of the act will sooner or 
_ later be discovered. 

2. Less obvious to the laity is the ex- 
tremely narrow definition of the term 
“Snjury’—“accidental injury arising out 
of and in the course of employment 
and such disease or infection as may 
naturally and unavoidably result there- 
from.” Not only does this phraseology 
definitely exclude occupational diseases, 
‘but by requiring that this injury must 
arise both “out of and in the course of 
employment” opens the door to many 
exceptions by judicial construction. 

3. Similar criticism might be made of 
_ the “intoxication clause” were it not for 
the fact that the wording of the consti- 
tutional amendment forced it into the 
act. One may only hope that this clause 
_ will not be invoked too frequently, be- 
cause it is quite hopeless to expect a 
further constitutional amendment for 
the elimination of the intoxication 
clause. 

4. The waiting period is excessive. 
Originally a period of one week only 
was contemplated. It was increased to 
_ two weeks as a compromise. Like many 
other compromises, and unlike some, 
- this was a vicious one. Two weeks 
\ without a pay envelope will play havoc 
with many a workingman’s family, es- 
pecially since even the third week will 
‘in many cases bring only a reduced one. 
With the average worker earning $12- 
$15 a week, a three weeks’ injury will 
result in a loss of $36-$45 in wages, and 
za compensation of only $8-$10, leaves 
a net loss of $28-$35 or 7/9 of the gross 
loss. The change was probably inspired 
_ by an excessive valuation of the cost of 
the second week’s compensation, based 
upon very imperfect actuarial reasoning. 

5. The treatment of partial permanent 
' disability cases is highly unsatisfactory. 
In this some very unsatisfactory Ameri- 
can standards were followed, rather 
than mature European experience. It is 
understood by very few laymen that, 
barring fatal accidents, the class of 
permanent partial disability” is eco- 
nomically the most important one. That 
temporary disability cases are less harm- 
ful because they lead to complete recov- 
ery, is quite obvious. Cases of total 
permanent disability are gruesome but 
few. Cases of partial disability are from 
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twenty-five to forty times more numer- 
ous. Many of them lead to a very ser- 
ious impairment of “standards,” not a 
few to actual destitution. In their treat- 
ment, the New York act, like a good 
many other American acts, commits sev- 
eral very serious errors: 

(a) An iron-clad rigid scale. So 
much for an arm, so little for a finger. 
The obvious fact is disregarded that the 
same organs often have a very different 
economic value in different trades; a leg 
means everything to a stevedore, but 
economically much less to a watchmaker; 
the loss of two fingers may seriously dis- 
able the latter but not the» former. 

(b) Though more liberal than acts of 
some adjoining states the specific scale 
is insufficient. A loss of the right arm 
creates the right of compensation for 
312 weeks or six years, but what of the 
many years to follow? 

(c) The compensation is inequitable. 
In case of loss of definite part, it equals 
2/3 of the wages for various periods 
from 8 to 312 weeks, but in other cases 
of permanent partial disability, compen- 
sation of ‘66 2/3 per cent of the differ- 
ence between this average weekly wages 
and his wage earning capacity ’ there- 
after’ is “payable during the continu- 
ance of such partial disability.” What 
earthly reason is there for this more 
favorable treatment of lesser permanent 
injuries, or rather for the less favor- 
able treatment of the graver permanent 
partial injuries? 

(d) So much of compensation as is 
given is unwisely distributed. Though 
the injury is partial only, 66 2/3 per 
cent of the wages is granted for a lim- 
ited time. Unless the impairment has 
been at least 66 2/3 per cent, for that 
time the injured person really receives 
more than he was receiving before. As- 
suming a worker who was earning $18 
a week, and after the loss of a leg and 
recovery from his injury, is able to earn 
$10 only, for 288 weeks his compensa- 
tion will be $12 a week, and his income 
$22, or $+ more than his normal stand- 
ard, only to drop to a bare $10 in his 
289th week and for all time thereafter. 
Would it not be more sensible that he 
receive only his normal $18 for 432 
weeks, or even only $15 for 731 weeks? 
Of course, this “economic man” may 
save and invest the difference. But could 
not the insuring institution do it more 
safely for him? 


6. The compensation to the surviving © 


family of the fatally injured is liberal 
enough. But the entire disregard of the 
rights of “illegitimate” children (unless 
they be covered by favorable judicial 
interpretation which is somewhat doubt- 
ful) is deplorable, and out of harmony 
with the modern tendency of progressive 
American thought to subject our moral 
values to a radical revision. 

It will, I hope, be agreed that the pro- 
visions of the act here criticized are all 
essential and important. No effort was 
made to make a number of points by 
looking for faults of construction and 
detail, nor have any administrative fea- 
tures been discussed. It might be shown 
for instance, that the entire question of 
organization of medical aid has been 
left almost untouched. 

Perhaps it is less important to criti- 
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cize these details, because, as is again 
demonstrated by European experience, 
it is much easier to achieve amendments 
of administrative details than of the 
compensation scales and essential pro- 
visions of the act. But at least one 
feature of administration cannot be dis- 
regarded here. 

That feature is the entire absence of 
civil service provisions. The commis- 
sion will be much more than a body of 
high functionaries for framing rules 
and passing decisions. On one hand the 
state insurance fund, and on the other 
the novel feature of entrusting the com- 
mission with the adjustment of ' all 
claims, make it an administrative ma- 
chine of great complexity. If the state 
fund should prove at all successful, the 
number of employes of the commission 
will, in a few years, reach into the thou- 
sands. It will need physicians, attor- 
neys, actuaries, statisticians, account- 
ants, auditors, investigators, adjusters 
and a host of clerical assistants, Is it 
still necessary to argue that the success 
of this complicated administrative ma- 
chinery will largely depend upon the ef- 
ficiency of its force and that without 
some civil service standards, such eff- 
ciency is very difficult to achieve? 

On the other hand it must not be for- 
gotten that acts may be amended down- 
ward as well as upward, and efforts in 
that direction have not been unknown in 
the history of American labor and social 
legislation. The positive achievements 
of the New York act must, therefore, be 
recognized as worthy of careful protec- 
tion from any attack. 

(It grants life-long compensation for 
total permanent disability, and in defin- 
ing this ‘condition does not limit it to 
certain enumerated gruesome injuries 
such as “loss of both hands, or both 
arms, or both legs, or both eyes, or of 
any two thereof” but adds the significant 
provision that “in all other cases perm- 
anent total disability shall be determined 
in accordance with the facts.” 

It recognizes the insufficiency of a 50 
per cent standard, and raises it to 66 2/3 
per cent. 

It grants to widows compensation for 
the entire period of widowhood. 

Surviving children are granted com- 
pensation until eighteen years of age 
which goes better by two years the pro- 
visions existing in any European coun- 
try with the possible exception of Italy. 

It is curious that any extension or 
benefits beyond the established European 
standards has. been very violently ob- 
jected to by the employing interests, as 
quite preposterous. This is perhaps the 
first important constructive contribution 
of American thought to the accident 
compensation problem. 

It may not be amiss to point out that 
the act embodies several of the min- 
imum requirements announced some 
months ago by the Social Insurance 
Committee of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, several mem- 
bers of which are reported as having 
energetically co-operated in framing it. 
One may well see in this evidence of 
the committee’s influence the promise of 
further substantial progress of social in- 
surance measures in this country within 
the immediate future. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


DMINISTRATION OF THE MOTHERS’ AID LAW IN 
MASSACHUSETTS—BY ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD 


CHAIRMAN, SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE, STATE BOARD OF CHARITY 


Tur MassaAcHUSETTS MOTHER'S 
ALD LAW, which went into effect Sep- 
tember 1 last, calls upon the overseers 
of the poor of each city and town to 
allow to all fit mothers with dependent 
children under fourteen years of age 
sufficient aid to enable them to bring up 
their children properly in their own 
homes. 

The act specifies the essentials of case 
work on the part of the overseers of the 
poor. To determine the fitness and need 
of a beneficiary, it calls upon these of- 
ficials to investigate her home influence 
and surroundings, her family resources, 
and the attitude of interested societies 
or agencies. To treat the case it re- 
quires them to obtain necessary aid from 
relatives, organizations or individuals 
when possible, to visit every three 
months, and to reconsider each case once 
a year. The State Board of Charity has 
general supervision of this work, and 
upon its approval of the bills thereby in- 
curred, the commonwealth reimburses 
one-third on settled cases and the total 
amount on unsettled. The law prescribes 
no fixed per capita allowance.’ It leaves 
the amount of aid to be given in each 
case unrestricted, and in the. discretion 
of the local overseers and of the State 
Board of Charity. 

It must be borne in mind that in Mass- 
sachusetts the overseers alone have the 
power of initiating aid in any case. 
They may give up to the limit of their 
local appropriation for relief. The State 
Board of Charity, on the other hand, is 
a reimbursing body to examine and ap- 
prove bills submitted by the overseers, 
In this capacity it can refer any deficit 
in its appropriation to the legislature of 
the following year. 

Two years ago the board could reim- 
burse on other than “sick state poor” or 
“dangerous disease” cases only the old 
allowance of two dollars per week in 
summer and three dollars in winter. In 
1912 they secured from the legislature 
an amendment empowering them to re- 
imburse on all unsettled cases according 
to their discretion. An act of 1913 hav- 
ing made aid under this old law non- 
pauperizing, even families which do not 
come under the mother’s aid law may 
receive unrestricted and non-pauperiz- 
ing relief. 

In other words, if the overseers are 
willing to dispense with reimbursement, 
they have it in their power to make the 
aid to any beneficiary as eligible as that 
granted to mother’s aid cases. 

The board is carrying out the mother’s 
aid law through an experienced woman 
supervisor with five women visitors un- 
der her direction. These six employes. 
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making part of the adult poor division 
of the board, are responsible to the sup- 
erintendent of that division. One of the 
board’s committees, known as the social 
service committee and made up. of 
Charles H. Adams, Frances G. Curtis, 
David F. Tilley and Mrs. A. D. Shef- 
field, has guidance of the whole work. 
The method of procedure in these cases 
is as follows: 

The mother makes application of the 
overseer of the poor in her place of resi- 
dence. He investigates her-need, fitness, 
and resources, filling out a blank form 
which the board has prepared for the 
purpose, and ending with his recom- 
mendation. This information and advice 
he sends in to the state board. The 
supervisor then assigns one of the five 
women visitors to make a second inde- 
pendent investigation, and reviews the 
recommendation of the overseer in the 
light of the two findings. The result of 
her study of the case, whether approval, 
disapproval or suggestions on treatment, 
she embodies in a letter to the overseer 
in question. In the course of her work 
she is in constant conference with the 
superintendent of the adult poor division, 
a man who has the advantage of many 
years acquaintance with the individual 
overseers. The chairman of the com- 
mittee goes over cases that present some 
deviation from the usual types, while 
the committee itself- considers special 
cases and all general questions of policy. 

Following the first few. months’ ex- 
perience with the types of family re- 
commended for aid by the overseers, 
and after a couple of meetings with 
these officials which showed what ques- 
tions were uppermost in their minds, 
the board drew up a statement of such 
policies of relief as they felt prepared 
to suggest at the present time. This 
they did in fulfilment of their duties of 
approval of bills and of general super- 
vision. Four types of case the board 
believes should not receive aid under 
this law: 


Types of Widows Excluded 


1. Families whose need will probably 
continue for less than one vear. 

To quote: “The law contemplates aid 
for families under a constructive plan 
for a definite period or until such time 
as the dependent children have attained 
the age of fourteen years. Although 
the law provides relief and not pensions, 
the idea that animated its passage was 
that of granting to dependent mothers 
an income on which they may count 
while their children are below working 
age. The need which was urged before 
the legislature, the illustrative cases 


brought forward to emphasize that need, 
were both such as would continue 
through a period of years.” 

In interpreting what constitutes a 
temporary case the board hold that it is 
wise for overseers to treat even chronic 
neglect of his family on the part of an_ 
able-bodied father as such, in the sense 
that they should not accept as final his 
shifting upon the public of his family 
duties. 

For instance, the man who, at the time! 
of his wife’s application for mother’s) 
aid, had served two months of his fifth 
sentence to the State Farm for Inebri- 
ates, will in all probability give little 
towards the support of his seven chil- 
dren during the term of his life. We 
know him to be a habitual drunkard. Yet 
so long as the state treats him as a 
responsible citizen by allowing him to 
go at large between sentences, the state 
must also hold him to the citizen’s re- 
sponsibilities of fatherhood. To deal 
with men of this sort as reclaimable. 
and at the same time to aid their fam- 
ilies on the basis of their being irre- 
claimable, is a sort of inconsistency in’ 
public action which is only too likely to 
confuse and distort the moral sense not 
only of the offenders, but of their hard- 
working neighbors, and of young people | 
throughout the state who are starting 
in life. 

This is but one, though a common 
type of temporary case. The board 
believes that all these cases are best 
handled by private charity or by the 
old outdoor relief law. 


'2. Deserted wives whose husbands 
have been away less than a year. 

The board feel that it is important 
that the law should not serve as 2 pal- 
liative for desertion. It therefore seems 
unwise to consider an application under. 
this act until after one year has elapsed 
since the desertion has occurred, and” 
the mother has shown a willingness to 
hold her husband to his responsibilities 
by requesting the court to issue a war- | 
rant for non-support. é 

For instance, the board would notify 
the overseers that it would not reim- 
burse in the case of a woman whose 
husband deserted in March, 1913, and 
who applied for aid in November last. 
The fact that the man has been desert- 
ing occasionally for ten years back, al- 
though for but a few weeks at a timell 
would confirm the judgment that this 
family situation should not yet be ac- 
cepted as permanent. 


3. Dependent mothers who keep male 
lodgers. 

The reasons for objecting to the male 
lodger are too obvious to need pointing 
out. He is likely to be an influence 
making towards an unfit home. T 
board prefers, in cases otherwise eli 
ible, that the difference in the woman’s 
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income be made up by an increased 
allowance. 

- 4. Mothers with illegitimate children. 
_ With regard to these women the 
board suggests that before granting aid, 
‘the overseers consult with the superin- 
tendent in charge of this work. “The 
presumption is against aiding such 
mothers under this law, since to do so 
would offend the moral feeling of re- 
‘spectablé mothers, and would thus do 
violence to a traditional sentiment that 
is inseparable from a respect for virtue.” 
This outer conscience made by family, 
group, or public opinion is to many a 
girl of indefinite character the indis- 
pensable bulwark of moral standards. 

The fact that we now have proposals 
looking towards the removal of the 
stigma attaching to the illegitimate child 
and its mother is quite misleading as to 
the strength of that stigma. The very 
Popre who approve or even further such 
utile measures share the normal preju- 
dice in favor of virtue the moment it dis- 
closes itself in that light. Just in so far 
as anyone prefers that his own parents 

ould have been married, just that far 
is he adding unspoken sanction to the 
‘traditional prejudice against uncontrol 
and its consequences. 

Yet, prejudice or no prejudice, the 
mother with an illegitimate child must 
receive care. If mother and child are 
healthy, she should be self-supporting. 
She needs not relief, but guidance in 
securing work. If she is incapable, 
some philanthropic society must give her 
supervision. 

As for the women with more than one 

illegitimate child, only a negligible num- 
ber of them are fit mothers. 
- It may be permissible for writers of 
‘fiction to obscure the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong by emphasizing 
the temptation and slighting the broken 
law. The state must leave no room for 
doubt that it holds fast by the moral 
capital of the race. 


The Case of the Thrifty 


One other type of case the board asks 
the overseers to refer to the superin- 
-tendent for consideration before grant- 
ing aid. This is the woman with a few 
hundred dollars in the bank or with a 
‘small equity in her house. These cases 
are puzzling. 

Should the woman with $100 receive 
aid, while the one with $200 goes with- 
out until half her savings are spent? 

If a woman has, through steady self- 
denial, laid by $1,000, what is the effect 
on her likely to be if she is turned 
away and told to come back when she 
has spent $900 of it? It is easy to spend 
‘money. Since she may in any case come 
on the public in time, why should she not 
spend the $900 at once? 

On the other hand, is it right that 
hundreds of taxpayers who cannot lay 
by even with thrift, should contribute 
‘to the support of a family who have 
$1,000 to the good? 

_ One thrifty, devoted mother was left 
by her husband an insurance of $1,500. 
She had two children aged eight and 
wo years, The case was an appealing 
as the woman had saved steadily 
rem very modest wages. The com- 
mittee, however, came to the conclusion 


that a capable woman thus situated had 
an excellent chance of planning her 
work and her home cares so that she 
might get along certainly for several 
years and possibly for always without 
aid. 

An equity in a house is perhaps some- 
what different, inasmuch as most of the 
women thus situated could get but a 
very small sum were their houses sold. 

The question these cases raise is one 
as to the proper function of government. 
Should the state anticipate with relief 
possible or even probable future suffer- 
ing, or should it take cognizance only 
of actual destitution? The board will 
wait for an accumulation of such cases 
before forming any definite policy. 

The distinction between a fit and an 
unfit mother arises daily but is one as 
to which the board cannot draw an arbi- 
trary line. “The extremes of fitness or 
unfitness all will agree upon; it is the 
doubtful cases about which questions 
would arise. Since this aid which the 
public gives is adequate, the board feels 
that we can ask a fairly high standard 
of character and home care from the 
mothers. With such a reward in view, 
it is a poor sort of woman who will not 
do well. The public can make adequate 
relief a powerful lever to lift and keep 
mothers to a high standard of home 
care. 

“Tf we grant the aid to any woman 
whose care of her children will just pass 
muster, we throw away a chance to 
make these women improve. If, on the 
contrary, we make relief under this law 
conditional on a fairly high standard of 
home care, we shall find that the moth- 
ers will rise to this standard. The fact 
is that a mother of little children who 
will not attend conscientiously to their 
diet, cleanliness, health, and conduct for 
the sake of an adequate income, steadier 
possibly than were her husband’s wages, 
is not the sort of woman Massachusetts 
wants to help under this act.” 

The board is gradually feeling its 
way towards some uniform “standard 
of living” for these families. The es- 
tablishment of a reasonable and equit- 
able standard is by no means an easy 
task. 

When a widow with four children, 
whose husband’s salary was $1,200 a 
year, asks that the state maintain her 
in the same comfort to which she has 
been accustomed, while a widow with 
three children, living in a factory town, 
is supporting herself and family on six 
dollars per week, which woman should 
set the standard? If it is to be some- 
where between, what is the lowest point 
at which health may be maintained ? 

The former woman, fortunate even 
since her widowhood in’an income from 
boarders and charitable persons on which 
a thrifty housekeeper could have saved, 
had in addition spent an insurance of 
$1,000 in two years. The latter mother 
asked help only through a short illness. 
Should we offer to this woman assist- 
ance which she has never asked? 

Then there comes the question of the 
poor manager. Should we be more lib- 
eral to the mother who makes money 
do but half its work, or should we hold 
her down to the smaller sum which a 
smart, capable woman can handle so as 


to make ends meet? Are we to take for 
granted a degree of incompetence? 

These questions make the committee 
wish to take time before establishing a 
standard of living or a fixed per capita 
allowance. 

Short as has been the period of trial 
of the mothers’ aid law, the board feel 
that we have much reason for gratifica- 
tion over the interest which the over- 
seers are showing in these cases. One 
overseer writes in response to a letter of 
suggestion about a widow whose allow- 
ance he had wisely increased: “Mrs. 
begged to be allowed to work for 
a little while under the present arrange- 
ment, so that she might buy some much 
needed clothing, and also to see how 
[the son of fifteen] gets along with his 
work. We will watch this case care- 
fully, and if her health is getting bad 
under the arrangement, we will recon- 
sider the case; or if she is able to get 
along with what the boy earns, we will 
try to keep her at home, which I think 
will be proper.” — 

Another overseer, after receiving the 
board’s circular letter quoted above, vol- 
untarily withdrew twelve cases which he 
had referred for approval. They were 
all cases either of temporary need or of 
unfit homes. 


Relief and Education 


The first quarterly reports from the 
overseers are just coming in to the 
board. In answer to the question as to 
whether the family conditions have im- 
proved in any respect we are receiving 
replies which show an intelligent inter- 
est and a co-operative spirit. 

The board’s conception of their work 
here does not stop with a general notion 
of the types of cases to be aided or re- 
fused. They believe that a relief policy 
should be administered with educational 
aims in view. They recognize that un- 
doubtedly numbers of mothers are too 
unskilled in cooking, sewing, etc., to give 
the best home care. Where such ignor- 
ance is common, or where, as in factory 
towns, a large population are accustomed 
to food which may be ill-adapted tu the 
American climate, the board would like 
to see the localities themselves develop 
ways and means for instructing mothers 
of young families. In the women vis- 
itors now at work for the committee we 
have the means at hand for arousing 
interest. Such a plan would be part of 
a larger idea which the board hopes to 
put into effect through a committee of 
which David F. Tilley is chairman. 

This committee, whose work will be 
done by the secretary of the board, 
hopes to interest localities or cities 
throughout the state in forming local 
civic councils, the scope of each council 
to be the social welfare of that commun- 
ity. Where there are charities, women’s 
clubs, or other social organizations al- 
ready at work, the plan would be merely 
to draw these together into a represent- 
ative group. Several such groups have 
come about spontaneously. That is of 
course the best way. The board would 
in any case prefer to do no more than to 
stimulate interest. 

As one of its interests, such a group 
or a committee made up from its mem- 

(Continued on page 659.) 


UBLIC BATH ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN—BY DONALD 


Pz. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 


ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


AN EXPERIMENT to ascertain to 
what extent the use of public baths 
could be increased through a carefully 
planned advertising campaign has been 
made by the Bureau of Public Health 
and Hygiene of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The results of the inquiry are 
distinctly encouraging. 

The widespread belief that public 
baths are used extensively by the people 
who live near them is supported by such 
facts as that, during a census on one of 
the public baths on the lower East Side, 
in the summer of 1913, there were enum- 
erated over 10,000 bathers in two weeks. 
These came for the most part from the 
immediate neighborhood, although 7.4 
per cent of them lived more than fifteen 
blocks away. The 10,000 bathers rep- 
resented thirty-nine nationalities, a fact 
which in itself would seem to indicate 
widely diffused knowledge of the exist- 
ence and purpose of the public bath. 

But it is evident that New York’s pub- 
lic baths are used far below their capac- 
ity, except on a few warm days in mid- 
summer. If one takes a single East 
Side bath as an example, a bath having 
120 showers and tubs, it can be ascer- 
tained that the average weekly attend- 
ance at this bath for the year 1911 was 
4,126. It can be estimated, further, that 
if this bath alone has been operated 
throughout the year to full capacity, al- 
lowing three persons per hour to each 
bathing unit, during the time which the 
bath is kept open, there could have been 
accommodated weekly 30,600 persons. 
The units in the bath then were being 
used less than one-seventh of the full 
time. 

The Bureau of Public Health and 
Hygiene conducted its publicity cam- 
paign in connection with the Mil- 
bank Memorial Bath ,which is under 
its direction. A house-to-house canvass 
showed that most of the people in the 
vicinity did not actually know of the 
- existence of the institution. Most of 
them, poorly housed, had little apprecia- 
tion of the relationship of bathing and 
cleanliness to health. On the other hand, 
those responsible for the conduct of 
the public baths failed equally to recog- 
nize their great potential value as civic 
centers and significant educational fac- 
tors in the lives of the city’s population. 

The publicity measures used in the 
neighborhood of the Milbank Bath were: 


1, Distribution at the Bath of cards, 
leaflets, etc. printed in English, Italian 
and Armenian, the neighborhood lan- 
guages, describing the advantages of 
the bath. 


2. Distribution of the same leaflets 
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and of souvenir tickets to the bath by a 
house-to-house canvass, covering the 
twenty thousand homes in the district. 
3. Placing of pamphlets, cards and 
tickets in the pay envelopes of all the 
factory workers in the district. 


4. Advertisement by placards, of the 
reservation of special hours for sépar- 


ate industrial and civic groups, such as, 


factory-workers, school children. 

5. Sending through the mails of post 
card advertisements to every voter in 
the district. 

6. Placing of placards in windows. 

7. Signs on elevated platforms in the 
district. 

8. Large billboard posters. 

9. Exhibition of lantern slides in the 
parks adjacent to the bath during sum- 
mer evenings. 

10. Enlistment of 
churches, schools, settlements, clubs, 
playgrounds, barber shops and other 
commercial organizations in the district. 


co-operation of 


For the most part, this advertising met 
with hearty reception. The emphasis 
was placed, as much as possible, on 
health, rather than on mere cleanliness. 
It is obvious that almost any one might 
object to being told to take a bath in 
order to get clean. The only genuine 
objection came from an Irishman, who 
brought back his postcard, saying that 


Don’t be only’ a__-——. 


HOT-WEATHER BATHER 


The Milbank Bath (25 £. 3eth st) 
_ Is Open All the Year. 
To be clean and healthy one must 


Bathe in the 


Winter 


As Often as in the Summer.. 
It’s Just as much Fun in 

JANUARY as in July, for 
Its Warm and 


Comfortable 


at 
THE MILBANK 
5c. for bath, with t towel & soap. 


Press of A. A Ocha, gt7 East 23d Street 


during the month “of July cost $153. T 


he had been coming to the bath for ch 


years. Then he added: 
“Shure an’ this caused me a grea 
deal of trouble at home.” ¢ 
“Why ?” he.was asked. 4 


‘GS 


“Begorrah, me wife says oi rep 


a divvil of a dirthy man to have to 
notified to take a bath through the mail,’ 


The advertising in the bath distri 


increase in the number of bathers dur 
ing July, 1913, over the preceding July 
was 1,896. This makes the cost 
every new bather a little more than § 
cents, not very expensive, since this wi 
the first work of the kind done in t 
neighborhood or probably in New Yor 
city. 

It is reasonable to suppose that 
1,896 new bathers represented not onl 
the total increase for July, but sicem te 
some extent at least, an increase in 
number of individuals who had acquire 
the bathing habit. It is gratifying te 
note that some of this increase was evi 
dently permanent, for the advance i 
November, 1913, over the same moni 
last year, was 1,251, while the corre 
ponding figure for December was 1,531 

The municipal authorities responsibl 
for New York City’s baths are inter 
ested in having them serve their ful 
purpose. The experience of the Bure 
of Public Health and Hygiene wow 
seem to justify a wide campaign of pop 
ularization, covering all bath district 
The present seems a peculiarly adva 
tageous time, for the municipal be 
authorities are at present putting i 
force a program of general bath ir 
provement, as regards both equipme 
and administration. 

New York city has twelve publi 
baths, containing 1,377 showers and tub 
and three pools. It cost the city $336 
000 a.year (1911) to operate and mail 
tain these institutions, while their origi 
nal cost of construction was over $1, 707, 
000. In 1911 these institutions provide 
3,581,846 baths. It is estimated, on 
basis of the number of units and ft 
time during which the baths are kef 
open, that they could have given ov 
seventeen million baths. This figure 


tion and is, of course, subject to iu 
tifiable and necessary ‘modification, 

On a basis of the annual outlay z 
the interest on the original investme 
it may be estimated roughlv that in 19 
the cost to the city per bath given w 
12 cents. It would have been possible 
give, instead of three million and a h 
baths, seventeen million baths, withe 
great increase in the cost of operati 
and maintenance, especially as the L 
partment of Public Works is not charg 
for the water used. If the baths 
been operated to full capacity, the e« 
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per bath would have been approximately 

two and one-half cents. f 
Public baths increase the health and 

cleanliness of the people and enhance 


their resistance to disease. Further 
than this, they may be made a nucleus 
| for civic and social centers, as is done 
abroad, where have been added to the 
original bath equipment such facilities 
as comfort stations, public washhouses, 
day nurseries, libraries, reading rooms, 
peusrounds, gymnasia, roof gardens, 
‘open-air schools, and even theaters. 

i Finally, it may be said that the great- 
| est justification for the public bath is 
its educational influence. It may make 
| people now pobrly housed more insistent 
‘upon that part of housing reform which 
will give them, eventually, bath equip- 
ent in the home. 


HICAGO SUBURBS ENGAGE 
VILLAGE MANAGERS 


THE VILLAGE OF GLENCOE is the 
ond of Chicago’s suburbs whose board 
trustees has delegated administrative 
uties to a general manager. Follow- 
ing the example of River Forest, which 
adopted the plan last June and where 
whole village machinery is well lub- 
icated in consequence, Glencoe chose 
Herbert H. Sherer from among two 
undred applicants to take charge on 
‘February 1. He will receive a salary 
of $1,800 a year. 
Glencoe, like River Forest, has a pop- 
ulation of 2,500. Both villages are typi- 
suburbs, most of their men being 
ployed in Chicago. The village trus- 
ees, who serve without pay, are men of 
‘affairs in the city who cannot give 
oper attention to the details of admin- 
‘ation. The new manager is expect- 
ed to coérdinate the different depart- 
ments of the village, purchase supplies, 


~ man. 


employ workmen, “O.K.” bills, report 
regularly to the board as to what is 
being done, and recommend _ such 
changes as he may advocate. 

During the seven months’ trial of the 
scheme in River Forest, say the trus- 
tees of that village, its manager, Karl 
M. Mitchell, has saved, by a cost-ac- 
counting system and improved methods 
in the various departments, far more 
than has been paid him in salary. Mr. 
Mitchell had been connected with the 
Chicago Telephone Company for six- 
teen years. He had received training 
at Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago in finance, law, 
and business organization. 

Mr. Sherer made a record as superin- 
tendent of streets and alleys in Evans- 
ton, Ill. By the use of efficiency meth- 
ods in his department he reports that he 
saved the city $1507.82 during 1913. In 
addition $469.79 was returned to the 
city treasury by the sale of baled waste 
paper and compost. His most note- 
worthy accomplishment, perhaps, has 
been the cleaning up of alleys. Armed 
with snapshots of refuse and junk piles, 
taken by his alley inspector, he has ob- 
tained convictions against offending 
householders. 

Not only does the public support him 
but his workmen are for him to the 
Some time ago he: posted an 
“honor roll” bearing the names of those 
street cleaners and refuse collectors 
against whom no complaints had been 
registered during the previous month, 
The honor men were allowed each a 
day off duty at the city’s expense dur- 
ing the following month. The “honor 
roll” is now an established institution 
and last month over forty per cent of 
the employes of the department were 
listed. 


TELLING FORCE 


Tue City Crus of Kansas City, 
after meeting for five years in a hotel, 
has completed arrangements for club 
rooms of its own in the Glendale Build- 
ing at Tenth street and Grand avenue, 
and is undertaking a campaign for one 
thousand members. There is little doubt 
that this number will be obtained by the 
time the new quarters are opened. 

The club has interested itself in al- 
most every question of local civic con- 
cern. It tries not as much to do the 
work of the community as to see that it 
is done. 

The defeat of an iniquitous street 
railway franchise four years ago is per- 
haps its most notable achievement. Yet 
all the club did was to present to the 
community the facts as seen by both 
sides and appoint a committee of one 
hundred citizens to conduct the cam- 
paign against it. 

The club has been active in opening 
the school houses as social centers, in 
developing modern methods of instruc- 
tion, in promoting school gardens and 
free text books. 

A little over a year ago the club took 
up a campaign for commission govern- 
ment. So well was the work done that 
it became the chief issue in the cam- 
paign last spring. As soon as the mat- 
ter became a political question, the club 
dissolved its committee and turned over 
the work to political parties. But the 
club continues to hold weekly meetings 
at which all sides of the question are 
presented. 


Cr CLUB OF KANSAS CITY, A 


AMERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Breeders’ Association, 
which for eight years has been studying 
heredity in plants and animals, as well 
as in man, announces that it has re- 
organized as the American Genetic As- 
sociation to meet a growing demand for 
sustained scientific leadership of the 
eugenics movement. Its magazine has 
been enlarged and is now published 
monthly as the Journal of Heredity. In 
it an attempt will be made to give a de- 
pendable account of the progress of the 
science of genetics. 

In addition to its three committees on 
research, the association is organizing a 
committee on education and extension, 
which will eventually have an organiza- 
tion in each state, and will use every 
effort to:secure and disseminate depend- 
able data on eugenics. It will aid all 
who are interested in seeing eugenics 
maintained as an exact and constructive 
science. 


IN MEMORIAM: OCTAVIA HILL 


Reprints of the remarkable apprecia- 
tion by C. L. Loch of the life and work 
of Octavia Hill, the English housing re- 
former, may be obtained from the As- 
sociated Charities of Boston at $1 for 
20 or $5 for 100 copies, postpaid. Read- 
ers of Tue Survey will recall the pas- 
sages from these articles reprinted in 
this magazine in 1912, following Miss 
Hill’s death. They are remarkable for 
their interpretation of the philosophy 
and practice of one of the rare spirits 
in English social reform. 
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THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


RosaLiE Jones in Poetry 
GP RANGELY silent, strangely bare, 
Tiny faces everywhere, 


Strangely old and gaunt and drawn 
In the dawn. 


Haunting, piteous baby eyes! 

Suffering mute, vicarious lies: 

Sacrifice for world-old sin, ; { 
Deep therein. 


“Man of pleasure,” you who lay 
In your mother’s arms one day, 
These upon their mother’s breast 
May not rest. 


These your passions touched to blight, 
Seed of sated appetite, 

Starve upon a pauper’s dole— 

Body, soul. 


That your pleasures play at ease 
Babes must battle with disease: 
Heavy toll of your light way 
They must pay! 


With the damp of anguished sweat 
See these matted tresses wet! 

And these unkissed, shrivelled hands 
Bear the brands. 


Christ, have pity! You were man 
When your martyrdom began: 
For men’s sins must the new-born 
Feel the thorn? 


[ixmmdlficna | 


H UGO Minsterberg, writing on The In- 

tellectual Underworld in The Inter- 
national, scores the American people for 
their patronage of palmist, astrologist, sci- 
entific mediums, quacks and the like, call- 
ing it “destructive to the life of 
civilized society.” 


“Such people are not ill; they are per- 
sonally not even cranks; they are simply 
confused and unable to live an ordered 
intellectual life. Their character and 
temperament and their personality in 
every other respect may be faultless, but 
their ideals are chaotic. They bring to- 
gether the contradictory and make con- 
trasts out of the identical, and far from 
any sound religious belief or any true 
metaphysical philosophy, they simply mix 
any mystical whims into the groups of 
thought which civilization has brought 
into systematic order, Instead of trying 
to learn tley are always longing for 


Courtesy New York Times 


Titanic Memorial 


DESIGNED BY 
MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 


Chosen by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission for the national monument 
to be erected in Washington to 
commemorate the heroism of the 
men who gave their lives that the 
women passengers of the Titanic 
might live. 
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some illegitimate intellectual profit; the 
are always trying to pick the pocket o 
the absolute.” i 


‘Tf this mood,” Professor Miinsterber, 
goes on, 


“permeates the public of all classe! 
it is not surprising that the cheapest spit 
itualistic fraud creeps into religious cit 
cles, that the wildest medical humbug i 
successfully rivaling the work of the sci 
entific physician and that the intellectuz 
graft of psychical research is beginnin 
to corrupt the camps of the educatec 
The battle against vice and crime in th 
world of the body ought to be parallele 
by a battle against superstition and hum 
bug in the world of the mind. The vic 
tory over the social underworld woul 
anyhow never be lasting unless the in 
tellectual underworld were subjugate 
first. In the atmosphere of sham trutl 
all the anti-social instincts grow rankly 


(a4 HE Modern Quest for a Religion, 
By Winston Churchill. The Cen 
tury. In this article setting forth his phil 
osophy, the author of The Inside of the Cu 
holds that the new religion must contain 
positive militant righteousness, which has 
tive militant righteousness, which has % 
social meaning. “Let us call this positiy 
righteousness,” he says, the new patriotism 
Tirst, it involves, for the man or woma) 
who has adopted it heart and soul, a chang 
in the motive of life. The old motive i 
government lay in the acquisition of prop 
erty; the new lies in_ service, 
Second, the new patriotism proclaims | 
positive and militant righteousness. . . 
It seeks to put into government the maxim 
“Tam my _ brother’s keeper.” 
Third, a striking note of the new patriot 
ism is open-mindedness, teachableness, ant 
hence capacity for growth. . . . Fourth 
may be mentioned the principle of indi 
vidual worth, and this leads logically 
through universal suffrage, to individua 
responsibility and democracy. . . . Am 
fifth, . . . we are beginning to recog 
nize at last that man cannot live by brea 
alone, but by every word that proceedetl 
out of the mouth of God. . . . O 
what significance, otherwise, were q 
yearning which pervades all elements 6 
the nation today? . Are we q 
seeking for a religion?” 


IW] O one has figured out how many of the 58,000 
postoffices in the United States are in com- 
munities without banks. The postoffice depart- 
nent is gradually spreading the viaducts of its 
1eW savings service to this vast watershed of 
hrift. It may be stated, however, that with few 
xceptions the depository postoffices are located 
n communities which already have banking facili- 
jes of some sort. 
Can the service be carried further—projected 
nto those outlying ranges of industrial life where 
‘ivic institutions lag far behind work and wages? 
Such a possibility is raised by an innovation made 
yy Superintendent Nelles of the Young Men’s 
Jhristian Association of Greenville, Maine. 


HE Greenville Y. M. C. A. is a novelty in 

itself, and in the two years of its existence 
1a8 become a focal point in the life of the upper 
-iscataqua. It is at once a lodging-house, a hos- 
vital, a social rendezvous and business headquart- 
7 for woodsmen, made possible by the backing 
f one of the great lumber companies. It grew 
ut of the remark of the land superintendent 
vhen he wrote to the officers of the company: 
‘What is being done for the workers in the saw- 
nill towns is all right, but what is not being done 
or the woodsmen is all wrong.’’ The industrial 
lepartment of the international committee and 
he state committce of the Maine Y. M. C. A. of- 


ered their services, and the $40,000 building 


rected by the Hollingsworth and Whitney Com- 
any, overlooking Moosehead Lake, is the result. 
Ine piece of its equipment is a safe and in this 
afe lie usually several hundred dollars belonging 
0 lumbermen, Of safe and contents more later. 
Rivermen in their red shirts and hob-nailed 
ots, dour Maine guides, ruddy Scotchmen and 
lack-haired. French Canadians fill the chairs of 
he lounging rooms nightly, on their way to log- 
ing camps, pulp-mills, dam building, and the 
yoods. Cooks, skilled lumbermen and mechanics, 
mmigrants, semi-hoboes and native stock—it is a 
ed crowd that sits listening to the phono- 
phs, and sometimes some foot-loose choir 
ger, fallen on evil days, startles the crowd by 
natching the Edison cylinder with his full throat- 
d rendition of an old song. 

this way, the Y. M. C. A. has become the last 
first gathering-in place of social ties on the 
to the wilderness, and a conference of !um- 
r company men from various parts of the 
te last fall had to do with such questions as 
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putting out camp secretaries on circuits and 
starting similar social centers at vantage points in 
other of the great river bottoms of the state— 
the Penobscot, the St. John, etc. Why not spread 
a network of emergency hospital service over this 
region of stark physical hazards? Why not spend 
a tithe as much time and ingenuity on human way 
stations as is put in the gates and sluiceways and 
dams that make the log drives possible on the 
rivers? 


HE isolation from home life, the seasonal and 

irregular character of the work, the rough and 
easy barracks existence, all act as selective agents 
in bringing the lumber crews together. All have 
an affect on the tastes and habits of the men who 
come whatever their calibre. The caribou used 
to have their barrens, the moose and deer have 
their yards, the partridge buries itself in the snow 
during the worst weather, and the bear rolls up 
and lives over his past banquets. Of all semi- 
hibernating creatures of the Maine woods, man 
probably does greatest violence to his instincts by 
the life he lives in the lumber camps. Hard 
physical labor in the open, coupled with cramped, 
close-aired sleeping barracks, the logy round of 
food, the shutting-off from recreation and women, 
from social intercourse and the higgling and bar- 
gaining of every day life—all this in heavy 
routine ;—and from it the lumberjack emerges, 
mistaking the first town he comes to for an outpost 
of the primrose way and haling all its good fel- 
lows. Weeks on end in a lumber camp may right- 
ly give him a sense of arrears in good times and 
the minute he strikes civilization this sense of 
arrears may send him off on a spree—even in 
prohibition Maine. 

The point is that it is a psychological moment 
when the man strikes organized society. He comes 
out loaded with the enforced savings of weeks of 
labor, with (before he becomes a_ hardened 
rounder) who knows how many plans to make his 
money count. And at this psychological moment, 
when the craving man and his pay come out of 
the woods, there are a dozen eager rascals stand- 
ing ready to separate the two. It is much like 
giving a starving man a plum pudding and ex- 
pecting him to save it up judiciously for a dozen 
desserts. 

The Greenville Y. M. C. A. stands post as a new 
kind of way-station which does not commercialize 
the lumber worker’s needs and impatience. An 
old riverman told the secretary that 1913 was 
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the first year he had gone in and come out of the 
woods sober, and the first year he had made his 
employment bargain when in a condition to realize 
what he was signing up for. 

And it is here that the office safe in the Y. M. C. 
A. has come into greater and greater social ser- 
vice; for men leave their money over night, and 
then for a day or two, and then for a week or a 
month, during which time the secretaries find 
opportunity to talk money with the man, of how 
to lay it up for old age, how to make it count 
most for a man’s parents, or perhaps how to 
start a savings account in one of the banks. But 
even disregarding this personal counsel, the mere 
fact that a lumber worker from the camps has a 
chance to adjust himself, get new clothes bought, 
and plans laid without his wad burning a hole in 
his pocket all the time, is a social gain. It may 
mean all the difference between taking his time to 
pick the best job in the district, or accepting the 
first thing that offers to a man but forty-eight 
hours off the mountainside and already down on 
his uppers. The canny Scotch countrymen who 
said he hadn’t been in Glasgow half a day when 
‘‘bang went sixpence’’ was not a Maine woods- 
man. 

Nor is the resulting instability of labor to the 
advantage of the companies. As a means to over- 
ome it, at least one of them has provided a sav- 
ings'fund plan, allowing the men to deposit as 
much as they like at any time, and to withdraw 
it at any time. Five per cent is allowed on de- 
posits. This plan was started in 1909. A recent 
report shows that the woodsmen have $20,000 on 
deposit. The company, of course, gives a banking 
bond, even though its own financial standing is 
stronger than that of the bonding company. 


AST summer a large number of Italians who 
were temporarily employed at Greenville 
were quick to patronize the postal depository 
there (accustomed as they are to government 
savings institutions in the mother country). The 
general run of woodsmen have not done so, al- 
though A. M. Dockery, third assistant postinaster 
general, points out that the Division of Postal 
Savings is especially adapted to meet the needs 
-of such a regional center. He writes: 


‘*As I understand the situation, lumber- 
men enter the woods and return through cer- 
tain gateways, of which Greenville, Maine, is 
one. I can see no reason why they cannot be 
induced to leave a portion of their savings at 
gateway postoffices. In other words, if tlie 
Y. M. C. A. acts in concert with the Inmber 
operators who radiate from Greenville, a 
substantial percentage of the lumkermen 
would undoubtedly leave a portion of their 
savings at the Greenville postoffice. 

‘*It is very desirable for identification pur- 
poses that a depositor appear in person at 
the postoffice when his account is opened. He 
may, however, withdraw all or any part of 
his savings by mail, regardless of where he 
is temporarily located. . . . 

‘We have frequent calls for the extension 


t 
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of the postal savings service to mining cam 
in the West, and it has been shown that t 
service is particularly attractive to t 
miners when they thoroughly understand if 


HE time is evidently opportune for a mo: 
ment which would make these gateway po 
offices as popular among the lumbermen as tk 
are among the miners. Secretary Nelles’ ex 
rience with his safe, however, suggests the need 
carrying saving facilities one stage further ba 
so that instead of a money laden bunch of woo 
men swooping down upon the town, the enter 
party would be made up of men with embryo be 
accounts. Once at the general employment hei 
quarters of the region, they would not have 
draw all their pay out at once, as they must 
the camps. 4 

The savings system adopted by one comp 
very-likely affords such an arrangement, and 1 
same end could be arrived at if the men w 
given the option on leaving camp of collecting 
or part of their pay after they reached Greenvi 
Any private bank could perform this service 
co-operation with any company or could appo 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary its agent. This wo 
meet the situation in Greenville, but in doing 
suggests the far flung opportunity before * 
postal savings service if the plan could be ada 
ed by it generally in mining, lumbering and ot] 
regions where work is carried on far remoy 
from the institutions of community life. 

The difficulty is that as the simplest method 
safeguarding the depositor, the postal-savin 
system requires that he do business solely w 
the postoffice where he takes out his account. 1 
department stands ready to establish postal-s 
ings agencies in the lumber camps themselves; 
this would not meet the need in regions like t 
around Moosehead. Even if a man works pert 
nently at one camp, it is in the town and not in’ 
woods that he wants to have his earnings wit. 
reach. Some scheme of camp deposit with © 
right of withdrawal at the gateway postoffice 
Greenville (where the account would be opet 
and the depositor known) would seem to offe 
solution. : 

And once the need were thus met in such a r@ 
ating district, we might look for some further 
justment in administration, or, if need be, in’ 
law, which would make the postal-savings sery 
more adaptable to isolated or migratory workn 
everywhere-——make it possible for the workmen 
a remote Alabama coal mine to have the opt 
of taking some of their pay in cash and some 
postal savings certificates. Or for the wor 
on an irrigation project in the Southwest. Or 
a railroad construction crew. 4 

Such a plan would introduce thousands 
people to their first notions of interest, and, ap 
from all question of temptation to ‘‘blow in”? th 
earnings on getting back to civilization, wo 
make it easier for them to safeguard earnil 
which must be cared for somehow on the 
fringe of law and order. 

Sydney Smith’s old complaint was that 
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ving’? lay twelve miles from a lemon! There 
a more homely modern predicament than that 
having a job ten times that distance from an 
equate substitute for an old-fashioned stocking. 


world the sensitiveness of the German mili- 

to any other than nicely chosen speech. In in- 
strial Germany, also, the authorities are quick 
pounce upon the vernacular of unrest. 


Those garment workers who had to pay fines 
r erying ‘‘scab!’’ during recent strikes in New 
rk may well congratulate themselves that they 
‘not live in the old country. There, according to 
writer of the New Statesman, ““Arbeitswillige’’ 
10se willing to work) is the word that must be 
plied in referring to strike-breakers, the equiv- 
mt for the latter term being proscribed by law 
der heavy penalties. ‘‘Only a few weeks ago,”’ 
ys the writer, ‘‘a workman in Breslau was 
ademned to a fortnight’s imprisonment for 
ving called out: ‘Surely you are not going to be 
strike-breaker!’ at a former friend who had re- 
sed to lay down his tools.’’ He goes on: 

‘Under the penal code insult or abuse 

(slander) unless the offender has acted in de- 
- fence of ‘justifiable interests,’ is punishable 
_ by fine up to £30 or by imprisonment up to 
one year. By the practice of the courts (at 
least in Prussia) ‘justifiable interests’ are not 

allowed in trade union cases, nor is a money 
_ penalty ever imposed. 

‘Recently under this paragraph a trade 
union official was condemned to five months’ 
imprisonment. His offence was this: He 
had approached the wife of a non-unionist 


De events at Zabern have advertised to the 


and pointed out that her husband was acting 
against the interests of his fellows. ‘Anyone 
who calls my husband a strike-breaker,’ said 
the woman, ° is a rogue.’ ‘But he is a strike- 
breaker,’ replied the official, and his doom 
was sealed, The insulting term used by 
the woman (lump, 1. -e., ‘Togue) remained 
unpunished. 

‘*A further paragraph of the criminal code 
(section 240) against compulsion or undue in- 
fluence, involving punishment up to one year’s 
imprisonment, is often applied, so that for 
the trade unionist escape from one or other 
prong of this triple fork is well-nigh impos- 
sible. During last year’s coal strike in the © 
Ruhr district of Westphalia 2,000 people 
were condemned to penalties of imprison- 
ment, amounting in all to more than a century, 
for offences rarely worse than a cry of 
““ohui!’’ (shame) or ‘‘strike-breaker!’’ Yet, 
in the opinion of some people, it appears the 
strike-breaker ig in need of further protec- 
pon. 


So far the employing interests have not yet 
been able to secure the passage of a bill prohibit- 
ing picketing, although within a year a bill having 
that intent was introduced in the Reichstag. More 
recently three great associations covering indus- 
try, agriculture and small craftsmanship have is- 
sued a joint proclamation demanding further re- 
strictions of trade union activities; and now, ‘‘the 
Hansabund, the mighty organization which is 
supposed to represent the radical elements in 
trade and finance, has, through its industrial coun- 
cil, declared in favor of a sharper definition of 
trade union offences.’’ 


PLOWS 


Howarp M. Jongs 


, I NHERE were a thousand men in the factory ; 


Some sweltered over forges, 
Others above great emory wheels 
Sent showers of sparks flying. 


With dirty face and sweat-stained shirt 


=z A workman passed by me and grinned; 
He was pulling a laden truck, piled high with 


. plow-shares. 


After him came another man, 


: Naked to the waist, 


. And on his grimy skin in little globules 


saying, 
But later in the office 
He told me proudly 


The sweat was standing. 
The roar of the emory wheels deafened me 
So that I could not hear what the manager was 


That his factory contained all the latest devices 
For manufacturing plows. 


CREEK—BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


\IRST RACE BETTERMENT CONFERENCE AT BATTLE 


Ir MAY BE Safely said that the 
National Conference on Race Better- 
ment held in Battle Creek, January 8-12 
was the first representative group of sci- 
entific experts-ever gathered in the 
United States to study the extent of race 
deterioration and to consider methods of 
checking the downward trend of the 
race. 

The general subject of race better- 
ment, however, has been the subject of 
individual consideration of many men 
and women, prominent in the fields of 
science and education in this country 
and there has been in process of crystal- 
lization for a long time, the belief that 
something should be done to ameliorate 
the inimical tendencies of the times. 

The writer has been intensely inter- 
ested in the subject for thirty years and 
when a suggestion was made last year 
by the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis that a 
conference on race regeneration should 
be held, he readily agreed. The outcome 
was the enlistment of the interest of 
Prof. Irving Fisher, Sir Horace Plunkett 
and other thinkers of the day, and the 
conference soon became a reality. 

The significant caliber of the men and 
women who shared in the program of 
the conference leaves no doubt as to the 
intense importance of the further con- 
sideration. of the subjects. Facts were 
discussed that might be termed pessi- 
mistic, were it not for the fact that im- 
provement waits on revelation. As Dean 
Walter Taylor Sumner, writing in the 
Chicago American remarked: “A dan- 
ger uncovered is less dangerous than a 
hidden peril.” 

During that period of the conference 
devoted to assembling evidences of race 
deterioration, startling facts were made 
apparent. It was shown that 50 per cent 
of the children born in the United States 
die in infancy; that one man out of ten 
is unfit to reproduce his kind; that there 
is a staggering increase in insanity and 
a strangely corresponding increase in 
crime; that preventable diseases yearly 
claim many thousands, according to ac- 
tual statistics. 

Though it was shown that the average 
life is appreciably longer than in former 
years, there is a decrease in life ex- 
pectancy, which is significant when it 
is considered that the period of men’s 
lives richest in helpful possibilities is 
the period beyond the half-way mark of 
their careers. The appalling increase in 
deaths from cancer, Bright’s disease and 
other maladies of modern civilization 
was clearly pointed out by a succession 
of speakers. 

But the entire conference was far 
from a pessimistic gathering. The in- 
creased public interest in personal and 
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Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitorium, host of the 
conference. 


community hygiene; the study that is 
beihg given the question of diet; the ap- 
parent desire for pure food; the hu- 
mane interest in the criminal and feeble- 
minded classes; the consideration of 
methods to prevent reproduction of de- 
fective types—these and similar optimis- 
tic considerations redeem the conference 
from the charge of pessimism and make 
its message one of constructive opti- 
mism. 

More than fifty persons of prominence 
—authorities in their respective fields of 
endeavor—took part in the program. 
There were two regular sessions daily 
during the conference and a number of 
informal meetings in which delegates 
generally were invited to express their 
views. The spontaneity of interest man- 
ifested in these open sessions pointed 
out very clearly the popular interest in 
the whole subject of race improvement. 

Among the more striking addresses 
were those by Newell Dwight Hillis, 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
on Factory Regeneration; Dudley A. 
Sargent of Harvard University, The Re- 
lation of Physical Education to Race 
Betterment; Dr. C. B. Davenport, di- 
rector of the Carnegie Station of Ex- 
perimental Evolution, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, N. Y., The Importance to the State 
of Eugenic Investigation; Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Denver, Cok The Delinquent 
Child; Jacob A. Riis, New York, The 
Bad Boy; Walter Taylor Sumner, Chi- 
cago, The Health Certificate—a Safe- 
guard against Vicious Selection in Mar- 


riage; Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicag 
Public Repression of the Social Evi 
Dr. Richard Root Smith, Grand Rapic 
Mich., The Deterioration of Civiliz 
Woman; Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, Ti 
Tuberculosis Situation in the Unit 
States, and Prof. J. McKeen Catte 
New York, The Causes of the Decli 
ing Birth Rate. 

Each address was an important co 
tribution to the subject of race bette 
ment. High points culled from a fe 
of the.talks serve to show the popul 
treatment of subjects usually hand 
in a wholly technical way. 2 

While it is too much to hope that t 
results of the conference will be imm 
diately apparent throughout the cou 
try, I am nevertheless constrained to b 
lieve that the crystallized sentiment w 
eventually be felt. Good results are ; 
ready apparent in Battle Creek whe 
a very general interest was manifest 
by’ the people. These are chiefly appare 
in the public schools. Better ventil 
tion of the school buildings, the insté 
lation of bath tubs in some of the buil 
ings, an open air class room for childr 
of tubercular predilection, dental i 
spection, elimination of all baseme 
class rooms are some of the reforms 
ready instituted. 

Through physical and mental perf 
tion tests conducted under the supé 
vision of the conference five thousa: 
children of school age, and one tho 
sand infants were examined and paret 
were supplied with score cards showil 
the defects, as well as the good poif 
of their children. It is hoped that 
taking advantage of this knowled 
parents may be able to build up the 
children to a more nearly perf 
standard. 

One-of the results of the conferer 
will be the establishment of the Euget 
Registry, which it is hoped may ce 
tribute toward the establishment of 
race of human thoroughbreds. 

Nearly a score of cities have ask 
for the conference for next year, tf 
this question has not been decided. T 
executive committee which will meet 
New York in February will consic 
next year’s meeting place and other nf 
ters of business. 


The Conference Summarizedl 
By E. A. RUMELY 4 
Founder Interlaken Industrial School 
for Boys, Silver Lake, Ind. ; 
It seems to me that this is a beg 
ning of a movement which will ha 
far-reaching results. A second conf 
ence has been decided upon for n 
year, the structure of a permanent 
ganization laid, the matter having be 
left in the hands of the executive co 
mittee of five which drew up the pr 
ent program; all resolutions to be } 
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srred to them to go out as the ones 
f the meeting only when they carry an 
) per cent vote of all members of the 
onference. ° 


Prof. J. McKeen Cattell’s paper, which 
fas abridged in the reading was most 
iteresting. It contained a carefully 
orked out survey of fertility among 
1e favored classes, such as Yale grad- 
ates and scientists of the United States. 
lis total showed—voluntary widespread 
estriction of number, voluntary restric- 
on of families, especially in those fam- 
ies beyond two children. Lack of de- 
ire for more children was quite as 
ommonly given as the expense as 
sason for such restriction. - 
The meetings held separately for 
‘omen and men, in which venereal dis- 
ases and health on entrance to maturity 
rere discussed were the best attended 
f all lectures. Dean Sumner and Prof. 
Vharton and the moving-picture outfit 
f the National Cash Register Company 
ealing with the same subject had pack- 
d audiences. 
S. S. McClure’s contentions were that 
cannot take social control of health 
nd vigor and properly influence the 
uality of our children except by the 
se of public agencies, such as city, state 
nd nation; that the structure of our 
overnment as at present constituted is 
ot in harmony with the underlying laws 
f human nature. It is built upon fic- 
on, namely imaginary men such as 
ete promised of the philosophers of 
1¢ French Revolution and Adam Smith. 
(ood government everywhere has been 
cured as in the modern corporation 
r in the university, where a large num- 
er of voters united to select a small 
sard of directors, sometimes called a 
mmission, board of regents, board of 
ustees. This small group of men to 
e of equal rank and equal power, and 
ley to appoint the experts and the ex- 
sutives who are actually to carry on 
le work. 
The American system of building up 
ower through many intermediate steps, 
om precincts to wards, cities, districts 
nd state subdivides responsibility so 
lat it cannot be fixed. A large body 
mnot select capable executives and ex- 
erts. What would happen if the stock- 
olders of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
ied to vote on the kind of bridge that 
as to be built, or to select the train 
ispatcher, the traffic manager, freight 
vent; yet this is exactly what we do 
| government which is of broader 
re. 
H. A. Miller pointed out most ef- 
actively that many of the things that 
renists are trying to reach are really 
» result of mores; that many of the 
reife tests applied, such as poverty 
re the accident of the community or 
tum in which the individual happens 
ve been born; that by contributing 
eredity what is due to the structure 
our society and thereby furnishing 


a convenient excuse, real reform may 
receive a set-back for decades. 

Booker T. Washington presented his 
theme éffectively. The Negro is with 


us, a part of us, bound up with our life, 
and both races should aim at the same 


A FEW HIGH LIGHTS 


“Tt will be no easy task to im- 
prove the race to the point where 
there will be no dependent chil- 
dren, but the elimination of the 
dependent child will be one of the 
best indices of the superiority of 
our national stock.”—GERTRUDE E, 
Hatt, New York State Board of 
Charities. 

“Eugenics does not eliminate 
romance. We eugenists believe 
romance should be _ retained. 
Through the past it has proved 
a good thing.’—RoswELL HiLy 


Jounson, University of  Pitts- 
burgh. 
“In order that the race may 


survive it will apparently be neces- 
sary to make a eugenic selec- 
tion of healthy mothers and to 
provide that the cost of bearing 
and rearing children shall be equal- 
ly shared by all.”’—J. McKeen 
CatreLL, Editor Popular Science 
Monthly. 

“The boys are learning that 
they have a calling just as sacred 
as the call to motherhood and that 
is the call to fatherhood.’—Wat- 
TER TAYLOR SUMNER. 

“The speaker is satisfied from 
statistics that abstainers from al- 
cohol live much longer than non- 
abstainers.’— ARTHUR HuNTER, 
actuary New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

“This is in fact the ‘century of 
the child’ and the phrase ‘the child 
is our greatest natural asset’ is 
fast becoming recognized as one 
of fundamental truth.’—ERNeEST 
Hoac, Leland Stanford Univers- 
ity. 
“Few white .people really know 
the Negro because they have stood 
off at a distance and studied him 
as if they were studying some 
problem that had no relationship 
to actual human life.”—Booxer T. 
WasHINGTON, Tuskegee Normal 
Institute. 

“Tf society will take care of the 
feeble-minded girl of the child- 
bearing age we shall soon see a 
decrease in the number of defec- 
tive delinquents.’—Hastincs H. 
Hart, Russell Sage Foundation. 


end, and they must go together hand 
in hand. 

On the whole an undue amount of 
time was spent in discussing the sub- 


normals, defectives, race poisons of 
various kinds, and the positive note of 


one baby more from the better half of 
the population was not sufficiently em- 
phasized. 


Constructive Measures Generally 
Accepted 
LUTHER H. GULICK, M. D. 


1. We believe that the core of race 
betterment consists in promoting more 
and better homes. 


To this end we believe that the love 
of home and domestic things needs to 
be given opportunity that is rarely 
found today. ‘The first and most im- 
portant nascent period for the domestic 
instinct feelings comes in girls before 
they are twelve. To give opportunity 
and incentive and tradition in playing 
house and playing with and loving dolls 
we regard as basic to the building up of 
those desires that lead people to prefer 
home and children to other careers. No 
subsequent training in domestic science 
or art can take the place of the love 
of home and of children. 


2. Inheritance: Social Traditions. 


We believe that the transmission of 
psychic character is sacred in the same 
sense as is the transmission of physical 
life, and that both should be kept in- 
violable. We think therefore that chil- 
dren should never be predominantly en- 
trusted to the care of nurses. Much of 
home work may be done by others but 
when the relation of mothers to their 
children is taken by nurses or other 
women, the essence of the home itself 
has disappeared. 

This relation of parents to children 
must provide for them enthusiastic 
leadership in wholesome adventure. As 
children grow older parents will need 
to co-operate in groups and make use of 
the specialist and genius. The mere pro- 
viding of space, time and implements is 
no more adequate for the induction of 
a higher child life than it is adequate 
for adult life. Tradition, leadership and 
genius is as necessary in the one case 
as in the other. 


3. Inheritance: Germ Plasm. 


The splendor of love is to be achieved 
most readily by those in whom the sex 
feeling is long circuited into noble ac- 
tion before it acquires any habit of di- 
rect expression. Hence our informa- 
tional work must be accomplished be- 
fore children reach the teens. 

We must make the factors of personal 
and race betterment matters of every 
day, as are breakfasts, sunsets and the 
opening of flowers. All children’s ques- 
tions should be answered truthfully irre 
spective of age. Children will only re- 
member what they are physiologically 
ripe for. We must make the dangers 
to the personal and race scheme as com- 
mon knowledge as are the dangers of 
fire and accident. The sources of this 
guidance should be those who are in 
daily relations of affection with chil- 
dren. These subjects should not be sep- 
arated from the rest of life. The time 
for information about mating is before 
the rapture of love has come with its 
transfiguration of form and revelation 
of color. 
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In the foregoing I have avoided the 
use of terms sex hygiene and sex in- 
struction because many of us object to 
these terms, for they imply a divorce 
between these matters and the spiritual 
and esthetic world. We wish our chil- 
dren to have all the information be- 
longing under these terms, but wish to 
have it given with the larger significance 
of its relation to the whole of life. 

Inasmuch as there is at present no 
source from which authoritative simple 
information can be secured with refer- 
ence to the subjects of better mating and 
better rearing, 

‘THEREFORE, be it resolved, that the 
executive committee be requested to con- 
sider the advisability of forming a race 
betterment league. 


EW JERSEY NOT TO BE TENE- 
MENT HOUSE STATE 


TEN YEARS OF enforcement of 
a tenement house law has shown cer- 
tain progressive citizens of New Jer- 
sey two things. Without the law and 
constant vigilance in enforcement the 
towns which are afflicted with tene- 
ment houses would rival the old slum 
conditions of New York city. Towns 
which do not have the disease of mul- 
tiple family houses, or have it only in 
incipient form, are lucky in that they 
can control or eliminate it through lo- 
cal ordinances and building codes which 
can cover varying conditions in a way 
not possible through a general law. 

Thirty-six towns were represented at 
the second annual New Jersey State 
Housing Conference at Trenton in 
January. Every one of the delegates 
was appreciative of the tenement house 
commission and its enforcement of the 
tenement house law, but the main in- 
terest of the conference was in housing 
for small cities, city planning and the 
value of housing reform in solving 
problems of dependency, sickness and 
crime. 

That is, housing reform in New Jer- 
sey means not only tenement house con- 
trol, but the encouragement of houses 
which can be homes. That the confer- 
ence appreciates the modern methods 
necessary for effective work was indi- 
cated in the policy outlined by the 
president, W. L. Kinkead, of Paterson. 
He emphasized as the most pressing 
need a paid executive secretary who 
could work systematically in forming 
and encouraging local | committees, 
carrying on a general educational cam- 
paign and generally helping to awaken 
all the cities of the state. 

It was shown that amendments to 
strengthen the tenement house law are 
needed, especially with regard to mini- 
mum size of rooms, fire-escapes on 
three-family houses, width of courts 
and removal of all yard water closets 
where inside water closets are possible. 
And the Tenement House Department 
needs more inspectors. New Jersey has 
twenty-eight inspectors for the entire 
state. New York city has 491. 

Many towns are dlready making in- 
tensive studies of housing conditions, 
realizing that every town has a hous- 
ing problem and should find out what 
it is. 

Discussion of the possibilities of de- 


velopment through a comprehensive city 
plan brought out that, by a little care 
and forethought, many New Jersey 
towns could be made to rival the garden 
cities of England and _ the industrial 
towns of Germany. The ideal of the 
detached single-family house was em- 
phasized. An immediate result of the 
conference is a revision of the Trenton 
sanitary ordinances, now under discus- 
sion. 

New Jersey is still predominantly a 
state where people live in single-family 
houses. On the north it touches tene- 
ment house New York, and in the north- 
ern cities the evil effects of this propin- 
quity are evident in the large number of 
barrack dwellings. But on the south it 
has, in Philadelphia, a neighbor who 
thus far has followed better ways, 
The great task of the New Jersey Hous- 
ing Association is to persuade the peo- 
ple of the state to accept the better in- 
stead of the worse example and to con- 
stantly raise the standards even for 
small houses. 

This will mean a_ strengthening of 
the present state tenement house law 
and its ultimate transformation into a 
housing law. In this work individual 
cities and towns may be leaders, ap- 
plying to themselves higher standards 
than the state law requires, and so pre- 
serving whatever advantages they now 
have against the day when public opin- 
ion throughout the state will be edu- 
cated to the point of demanding good 
standards for all the homes of New Jer- 
sey. 


QUARE PEGS AND ROUND 
HOLES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Is SOCIAL WORK extensive enough 
and standardized enough to justify an 
active campaign to induce large num- 
bers of young men and women to choose 
it as a life-career? 

How shall the fitness of would-be so- 
cial workers be tested? 

How shall promising candidates be 
trained ? 

Are salaries high enough? 

In view of the increasing complexity 
of the social field, what chance is there 
of the individual finding the position 
which would give him the best oppor- 
tunity ? 

How organize the labor market in so- 
cial work? 

These live topics were discussed at a 
conference called by the social work 
department of the Inter-collegiate Bu- 
reau of Occupations in New York. 
That all these questions have been forc- 
ed upon the department was shown ‘by 
the report of the manager of the Bu- 
reau, Frances Cummings. In the ten 
months of its existence no less than 
1,175 men and women had applied for 
positions in social work. Yet less than 
half of ‘these were registered, most of 
the others being disqualified by lack of 
experience or training. 

In the effort to fill positions the bu- 
reau has encountered certain significant 
difficulties, such as the high degree of 
specialization often required, vague- 
ness in defining the qualifications need- 
ed for a given task, and the obstacles 
to transferring a worker from one part 
of the country to another. It was a 


growing realization of such complica— 
tions which led to the conference. b 
The conference was addressed by Ed- 
ward T. Devine who spoke on Training 
for Social Work, and Richard H. Ed- 
wards of the International Committees 
of the Y. M. C. A. on Recruiting for 
Social Work, especially among college 
men. p 
To socialize unsocial social positions; 
to make the untrained college graduate 
humble-minded; to find out where and 
how he or she can best be trained; to 
consider what opportunities there are 
for volunteer service—these were some 
of the tasks which the audience dele- 
gated to the department. j 
It was generally agreed that this “te 


ucational work could never be made 
self-supporting and that the social or- 
ganization must recognize its import-) 
ance to them and join forces in ac- 
complishing it. National organizations, 
which have been filling positions in 
their own field might find this work 
more efficiently and economically done 
by a central agency co-operating with: 
them. 

To meet the need for more explicit 
information about work and workers in 
different sections of the country the 
bureau has under consideration a plan 
for a national census which might be 
the basis for a Who’s Who in Social’ 
Work. 


I 
OR THE CHILDREN OF THE 
CITY OF HARTFORD ‘ 


Tue spirit of the Hartford 
Child Welfare Conference held last 
month was that of a family counci 
where the father and mother and the 
older brothers and sisters talk over, 
around the table, the progress and wel- 
fare of the little ones in the home. 
This second “family council” of the 
city and its predecessor of last year were 
the result of the work of the Juvenile 
Commission which for five years has 
served as an investigating and consult-’ 
ing standing committee to consider the 
relation of the city to its juvenile popu- 
lation. The conferences were called by 
the Park Board and School Board act- 
ing with the Juvenile Commission. 
Each department of the city govern- 
ment which has to do with child life was 
invited to send representatives, and about 
one hundred persons attended the ses- 
sions. 
The various representatives of chi 
dren’s agencies made reports on their 
work and outlined their plans for de 
velopment. Some valuable suggestions 
were made which the Council for Child 
Welfare, which meets monthly, will take 
up for further discussion. Some of the 
subjects considered were the improve- 
ment of the law requiring registration 
of births, the development of the milk 
dispensary for mothers and babies and 
of the babies’ hospital, the authorization 
of general physical inspection in the pub- 
lic schools by the Health Board, the 
establishmen of continuation, or part 
time schools (in which a beginning has 
already been made both for boys and fo 
girls) and ihe appointment of super- 
visors of recreation for public and semi- 
public forms of entertainment, amus 
ment and play. 


SINCE THE PURPOSE OF THIS COLUMN 
IS TO HELP, THE SURVEY REQUIRES 
THAT STORIES CONTRIBUTED TO IT SHALL 
_ BE ESSENTIALLY TRUE. ONLY AS PIC- 
TURES OF REAL LIFE CAN. THEY HAVE 
ANY VALUE. THAT DOES NOT MEAN 
' THAT ALL UGLY DETAILS MUST BE UN- 
_ NECESSARILY BROUGHT OUT, BUT IT DOES 
| MEAN THAT THE WRITER MUST KNOW 
_HIS FACTS TO BE TRUE TO HUMAN EX- 
_ PERIENCE AND SQUARE WITH THE REC- 
| ORD, WHERE THERE IS ONE. ONLY WITH 
_ THIS ASSURANCE CAN CONTRIBUTIONS 
_ BE CONSIDERED. 
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| Contributing Editor. 


_ THE BEGINNING OF A STORY 
Ethel Mason Eaton 
A CERTAIN rich man—how we alter 
old phrases in these days—once said 
that every desirable immigrant is worth 
to America a fixed sum annually in dol- 


lars and cents. Now and again there 
are faint indications that such an immi- 
grant is worth the money and something 
more than money because he has an 
undetermined endowment of brains, 
courage, honesty, even of good breeding 
and of gifts of heart and imagination 
not unworthy to blend with the Ameri- 
can character, whatever that may be. 
No one illustration counts for much; it 
only opens our eyes to possibilities. In 
any case, my story is a true story, if 
ihe and it begins in just this 
ay: } 

f The girl at the next machine gave a 
cry, for her neighbor, suddenly and sil- 
ently had crumpled up and lay as she 
a in a huddled, undignified heap upon 
he floor. Some one called to the fore- 
woman. She in turn, quick, efficient, 
ut not unconcerned, summoned the 
porter and together they carried the un- 
conscious woman into the manager’s 
ce. 

Whea the woman came to herself she 
oved her hand uneasily along the 
eather of the couch she lay on, and 
zzled by its cool, smooth surface, 
he opened her eyes, dark eyes troubled 
by weakness and unacknowledged fear. 
Then ske sat up, propelled by a motive 
more compelling than her physical col- 
pse. She did not put her hand vague- 
to her head or require to be told 
here she was. She simply sat quiet, 
aiting strength for her next move, 
and in the meantime put herself on rec- 
rd as to what she meant to do. “Now 
go,” she-said. 

The manager, tilting and creaking un- 
comfortably in his swivel chair, regard- 
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ed her, ‘Lie down again,’ he said, 
“when you are rested you are going 
home.” 

His words, unmistakably friendly as 
they appeared to be, had an electric ef- 
fect upon the woman. She struggled 
to her feet. “No, I stay,” she proclaim- 
ed, “I work.” She would have contriv- 
ed somehow to gain the door, but the 
manager’s hands on her shoulders push- 
ed her back upon the couch. “Meine 
childer!” she moaned, the terror in her 
eyes wrung from her at last in words. 

“What's your name?” inquired the 


manager. 

“Zalinsky, Anna,” said the woman 
dully. 

“Married?” The manager was an- 


swered by a look. 

“Husband living?” 

“No.” Then with an effort, “Since 
seven months only.” 

The manager made an exclamation, 
involuntarily, and covered it by a cough. 
“Flow many children?” he asked. 

The woman held up three fingers and 
dropped her hand again quickly lest 
he should see how unsteady it was. Her 
voice would have betrayed her more. 

. “Boys?” went on the inquisitor. A 
head shake answered this. 

“How old is the oldest?” 

“Six” year.” 

“How much do you make here?” 

Covert terror, the fear of the mother 
brute pursued, shot for an instant from 
her eyes. “Eight dollar,’ she answered 
sullenly. 

The manager stood up. “Now, Mrs. 
Zalinsky,” he said, “you are going 
home.” The woman cowered for the first 
time. “You are going home, and your 
wages will be paid you regularly every 
week. Take care of your children and 
when your time comes’”—he was speak- 
ing very gruffly now—‘I’ll send my 
wife’s nurse to look after you.” 

The woman’s strength surged back 
to her but she doubted if she had under- 
stood. She questioned brokenly. 

“That’s what I said,’ the manager re- 
peated, his hands making havoc with his 
papers. Then, with impatience, for she 


~became voluble, temperamental, beatific, 


‘Don’t talk to me. Can’t you see I’m 
busy?” 


EEKS later the forewoman was 
called to the telephone; a lady, 

she was told, had a message for her. 
“What’s that? I can’t hear you. Oh, 
you don’t say. Well, that’s great! 
She told you to ask for me? Sure, 
I'll tell him. Yes, Goodbye.” She 
wrote a line on the memorandum block 


and dispatched a boy with it to the 
manager’s office. “The Zalinsky kid 
was born this morning,” she said to a 
girl at work upon the machine nearest 
her. ‘It’s a boy, and Mrs. Zalinsky’s 
doin’ fine.” 

An heur later the manager sent for 
her. 

“You. got this Zalinsky message?” 
he asked her. “Well, take her on again 
whenever she applies. She’s not los- 
ing much time though. What do you 
suppose she'll do with the kid?” 

The torewoman offered no solution. 

“Boy or girl? Do you know?” asked 
her employer, 

“Tt’s a boy, but what she’ll do with 


-him beats me.” 


The manager ruminated: “She’d bet- 
ter hand him over to the Jewish Guar- 
dians. That’s the thing to do.” 

“They’re full,’ said the forewoman 
laconically. “A friend of mine tried 
“em last week.” 

The manager gave a whistle. “They'll 
have to make room then for one more. 
Not many houses give ’em $500 a year, 
eh? Here, take a letter,” he added to 
the stenographer. “T’ll get ’em ’round 
to her tomorrow, and settle the thing 
up. I guess it'll be a load off the poor 
woman's mind. She’ll think she’s in 
luck.” 

The forewoman looked at him 
thoughtfully and sighed. “You never 
heard her talk about those kids,” she 
commented with obvious irrelevancy. 

“Kh? What's that?” shouted the man- 
ager, for the opening door let in the 
whirr and pound of the machines, But 
the forewoman had left the office and 
closed the door behind her. 


ANNA ZALINSKY lay in her poor 

bed. Her son lay at her breast 
and her arm encircled him. She had 
no cradle, and anyway the nurses 
of the poor do not forbid these early 
intimacies. A friendly neighbor had 
taken the other three children for. the 
afternoon and Mrs. Zalinsky was alone 
with her baby and her dreams. She 
was so quiet you might have thought 
her stolid, but the tide of her mother- 
hood was at the full. Her child and 
she herself had been saved by a miracle. 
God was good. He still gave His 
angels charge over His children. Only 
to be honest, to work hard, to have be 
lief in the good God—her thoughts 
wandered to the man who had been His 


instrument. One day her son would be 
aman too. He should repay this man’s 
goodness. Somehow it should be done. 


She would sacrifice, she would pinch, 
she would go without food, but her 
“childer’ should grow up somehow to 
honor and glory. One miracle there 
had been. Na, if she had the belief 
there would be another. 

A knock at the door aroused her, and 
she turned her head to see the door 
open and a little woman in black cross 
the threshold. 
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“Mrs. Zalinsky?” said the newcomer. 
“I thought so. The manager of the fac- 
tory where you work sent me to see 
your baby.” 

The boy was exhibited with confident 
pride. 

“Such a baby is it! Na! Is it fine 
such a baby?” The question was pure- 
ly rhetorical, more in the nature of a 
challenge, and admitted in the mother’s 
mind of no denial. Mrs. Zalinsky laugh- 
ed in downright happiness and called 
upon her visitor to draw up the only 
chair. It did not matter to her who 
this stranger might be; she was another 
woman ready to make sacrifices at the 
shrine of babyhood. 

“He’s a fine baby certainly,” said the 
visitor, “But I’m afraid he’s going to 
give you a great deal of trouble, Mrs. 
Zalinsky.” 

“Trouble, always trouble,” said Mrs. 
Zalinsky with cheerfui reiteration. She 
shifted the baby’s position and gave her 
full, white breast to the little eager 
mouth. 

“And are you not afraid of so much 
trouble?” inquired the stranger. “How 
can you work now and earn money for 
the other children?” 

“Na, if you must, you can do,” an- 
swered Mrs. Zalinsky with unshaken 
cheerfulness. Then her mood changed 
swiftly and she sighed the deep, weary 
sigh of those who have acquaintance 
with grief. “Na, so ist es,” she finished. 

The woman in the plain black clothes 
leaned forward. “I have come to help 
you, Mrs. Zalinsky,”’ she explained, “I 
am Mrs. Brown and I represent the 
Jewish Guardians. We take half 
orphans as well as full orphans, you 
know, end we will take your little boy. 
Your manager asked us to do this, and 
although we are very crowded we will 
do it as a special favor to him. You 
see how fortunate you are. Your child 
will be carefully brought up and you 
will be free to work again.” 

Mrs. Zalinsky’s small, well-shaped 
hands took firmer hold upon her child. 
She faced her visitor so calmly that she 
might have seemed indifferent. 

“You take him?” 

“To give him a good home, my good 
woman, as you could not do.” Mrs. 
Brown smiled a shade less confidently 
as she looked into the mother’s eyes. 

“But if I don’t like to give him, you 
take?” 

“Not if you are a good mother. But 
you must see that it is impossible for 
you to keep him. This would make you 
free to work again.” 

Mrs. Zalinsky’s hands relaxed and her 
eyes blazed. “So! If I shall lose him 
I am free. You can make too free de 
vomens like dat! For me I hav’ al- 
ready meine childer, but for a voman— 
a young putty voman mebbe—to lose 
ihr mann und dann after ihre childer is 
not goot so. Sometime she tink ‘What 
for shall I keep myself?’ She can get, 


excuse me, to be a bum—you excuse me, 
but it is true what I tol’ you. You can 
make de vomens too free. Better you 
help her wenn she iss a goot mudder 
und poor to bring up ihre childer nice 
und respectable. You tink mebbe such 
a mudder gives up ihre childer—to 
strangers mebbe? You tink she loves 
not de chil’? Poor is notting. Gott iss 
not angry mit me for dat 1 am poor. 
But if I give mine liddle boy to some 
strangers, dann iss Gott angry. Hav’ 


‘I not here de milk for mine liddle boy? 


Hav’ I not here de lov’ for him? You 
tink mebbe I am not tinkin’, tinkin’ all 
time what kin’ mann mein liddle boy 
mus’ to be. How shall some strangers 
to bring up mine chil’ de way what J 
tink? I am his mudder—shall I not 
take of him care? Hungry? Na, 
hungry he can be. 


Mebbe some day I~ 
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hav’ for him no milk more, no brea 
more; mebbe you tink I hav’ not def 
de lov’ for him too. Na! Such! 
ting! I am his’ mudder!” 

In silence the two women lookedl 
each other, and Mrs. Brown’s eye f 
first in the contest. She dabbed it 
reptitiously with her handkerchief, 

“Mrs. Zalinsky,’ quoth she, a litt 
quaver getting the better of her voice, | 
guess you know more about it than w 
do, but if ever you need a friend 
just send for me and if I can help 
I will.” And with an unwonted swee 
of the hand, lent her by emotion, sh 
propped her card against the plush pic 
ture-frame enclosing Mr. Zalinsky 
picture, gave the protecting fist of th 
baby a-peck of a kiss, and softly lei 
the-room. Mrs. Zalinsky and her bab 
went peacefully to sleep. 


“CONSIDER THE OTHER FELLOW’”’ 


To tHe Epitor: Some interesting 
papers in THe Survey of February 7 
have been called forth by a letter to 
you, which was written to set forth the 
duties of a public service corporation 
and which at your request was amplified. 
You forewarned me of vigorous replies 
—you were right, and I welcome them, 

My theme was good but was badly 
handled by me, for these intelligent peo- 
ple have read into my paper things 
which did not exist in my mind. Ex- 
planations, especially personal explana- 
tions, are rarely in order, and yet to 
make clear my real point, which some 
of the commentators saw, may I add a 
few more sentences? 

I disclaim any ill-temper or despond- 
ency about our country, or personal feel- 
ing, which nevertheless some of these 
writers think that they have found. 

Can a man or woman have lived 
through the last eighty years and seen 
and felt the revolution of 1848 in 
Europe, the reactions from this revolu- 
tion as viewed on the ground, the dozen 
wars which have taken place, the Gari- 
baldi struggle for: the unity of Italy, 
Cavour’s victory, the unification of 
Italy and the unification of Germany, the 
degrading rule of Louis Napoleon, the 
everlasting turmoil in Russia and in Po- 
land, and heard the wild talk of the 
southern fire-eaters and the wild talk of 
the abolitionists, and seen the struggle 
for freedom or slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska during the fifties, the carrying 
away of fugitive slaves from our own 
town, and all the events about this 
burning question ending in our Civil 
War with its result, and yet feel a 
single doubt that the world has great- 
ly progressed in morals and religion and 
in the welfare of every class and every 
nation? 

In any case, the men with whom I 
grew up and lived, felt the movement of 


this great spirit throughout the worl 
and ceaselessly discussed the problen 
which are before us today. Such prot 
lems cannot die and must fill us wil 
thought and hope until they are settle 
It is only an old man who can see ho 
everything is changed—America, Europe 


Asia, Africa, Australia, There isi 
room for despondency, and our or 

question is how best to guide and fa 

ward the real reforms which go on d 
by day, and not let anything retat 
them. At the same time, we must fr 
member to “make haste slowly.” 

It is perhaps unfair to call all : 
selfish—yet is anyone content with h 
own life in this regard, however he ma 
rejoice in the unselfish, devoted liv 
of others? And these qualities nev: 
have been better exemplified than in o1 
of your commentators who knows f 
world and the best people of it as 
as the worst. ; 

Justice, one may not expect bt 
must absolutely strive for night 
day, and in that way we shall win - 
more and more. I used the phrase b 
cause men often say: “Such an actie 
is not just to me,” forgetting how di 
ficult it is to be just. The noble qual 
ties exist, loom up and warm af 
strengthen the world as one friend say 
and he knows whereof he speaks. RK 
wards come to men in various degre 
and of various kinds, and our wise ph 
sicians and scientists find their rewar 
and their pay in their work and 
times even in their failures. 

One dear friend suggests that 
remedy should appear alongside of fl 
disease. True, but the remedy is b 
yond my powers, just as a fair trez 
ment of the whole subject of sociolo; 
is beyond my knowledge and streng 
The day lasts but twenty-four ho 
and grows. shorter with incre 
years. The earnest man divides | 
day and uses his strength as he can. 


I chief point of my paper was 
viz: that the welfare and prog- 


of the human race absolutely 
the help of everyone, and it is 
e to turn away or even discourage 
class of mankind, whether the 
earner, the mill-owner, the capi- 
or even the idler, all of whom 
well help. lf a man fails to help, 
should be tempted to do so and not 
pelled by harsh words. All our 
ests are mutual, and the more 
7 this patent fact is recognized, the 
sr life will become; and mutual in- 
sts breed mutual good-will, then 
pathy, and then we reach our goal. 
the poorest people who gain most 
ise, intelligent team-work, and, 
given, we can go along in peace 


d hope. 


lany an old man who has lived in 
‘markets of the world, and knows 
eagerness and sometimes the folly 


‘the men around him, who are strug- 


for a livelihood or a great prize, 
who sees the difficulty of keeping 
s head clear as to the real meaning 
mine and thine,” nevertheless sees 


stinctly the need of team-play and the 


of class interest. If kindly feel- 


g, sympathy and charity (which means 


© are left out of life, our national 


# 
2 


en will not flourish even as it does 


ww, and, still more, as it should and will 
urish with the sunshine of these noble 


ities. 


I merely asked that our people should 


nsider each other, and, because a man 
ible, is intent on some great object, 
firm in the belief that he is doing 


jod, is it not worth while to consider 


her he is really helping himself or 
ing the world more, and whether 
will not experience religion and be- 


me a blessing to his fellows? 


again ask for charity to all and a 


mstant respect for “the other fellow.” 


Henry L. Hiccrnson. 


- “DONT GIVE UP THE SHIP’ 


THE Epitor: In your issue of Jan- 
y 24 is an article entitled Hogan’s 
in which I note with pain an in- 


acy which I hope you will be able 


rect; 
you consult any encyclopaedia of 
mous men you will find that it was 


mes Lawrence and not Oliver Perry 


9 uttered the famous words, “Don’t 
@ up the ship.” Perry used the words 
the flae on his flagship in the battle 
sake Erie, but would have been the 
man to claim them as his own. The 


ords were nothing, it. was the spirit 


the man whose dying words they 


ere that made them a battle cry on 


and more victorious fields—or 


rence, as you may _ remember, 
it out at the clear call of duty on a 
tly equipped ship with a raw and 
snown crew to battle with an English 


ip of the same size but with her own 


officers, crew and equipment. 

ge received his death blow and 
‘ing his death would mean disor- 
zation and defeat to the American 
1¢ called out with his last strength 
ast order, “Don’t give up the ship.” 
thaps I am the more fierce in this 
because he and I descended 


from a common ancestor and I have al- 
ways been extremely proud and hope- 
ful of whatever small amount of his 
blood flowed in my veins. 
Fanny S. H. Hatt, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRECTIONS 

To Tue Eptror: I notice that on page 
505 of your issue of January 24, 1 am 
quoted as saying that it is “unnecessary 
to wait for government action” on sick- 
ness insurance. I do not know how your 
correspondent got that notion. The plan 
outlined required legislation and prob- 
ably constitutional amendment to put it 
into effect. 

J. P. CHAMBERLAIN, 

(Columbia University. ] 

New York. 


To tHE Epitor: Referring to my 
article on the Industrial Board, in your 
issue of January 31, I notice a misprint 
in the first paragraph and the third 
column. It states here that “the main 
committee has practically to do solely 
with the questions of health.” This is 
evidently a misprint as I intended to 
say “My committee has practically to 
do,” etc. I had no intention of giving 
the impression—as this paragraph does 
—that the Committee on Dangerous 
Machinery was in any way less import- 
ant than the Committee on Dangerous 


Trades. Will you do me the favor of 
correcting this impression in your 
columns? 


Maurice WERTHEIM. 
[Chairman Committee on Dangerous 
Trades, New York Labor Depart- 
ment. | 
New York. 
THE FAMILY FRANCHISE 


To THE Epitor: The article in THE 
Survey for December 6 advocating a 
“family franchise,” brings up a question 
of the utmost importance. We have 
had enough of the sole, standing-apart 
male vote. Woman, both as woman and 
as mother, is fully entitled to the suf- 
frage. The children, too, need repre- 
sentation. The suggestion that the 
father should vote for the sons and the 
mother for the daughters is eminently 
sane and practical. One extra vote for 
the mother and one extra one for the 
father, however, would be more than 
sufficient. 


Joun Foce Twomsty. 
Brookline, Mass. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION BLANKS 

To THE Epitor: As a part of its cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, the Fall 
River Anti-Tuberculosis Society — is 
planning, in conjunction with the Fall 
River Boys’ Club, a simple physical ex- 
amination of the boys in attendance, 
with the hope of detecting, if possible, 
some of the cases of tuberculosis in 
their incipient or pretubercular stage. 

The Fall River Boys’ Club is one of 
the largest in the country, and its di- 
rector, Thomas Chew, is in sympathy 
with this idea. Do you know of any 
boys’ clubs where thiss has been tried 
out? If so, could you give me their 
names, or secure for me the blank used? 
I want a simple blank which can be 
filled out by a non-medical person, so 


that the examination will not, in any 
sense, be considered as an ordeal, and 


yet will be sufficiently thorough to 
roughly determine the boy’s physical 
condition. Any assistance or suggestion 


will be welcomed. 
Gerorce L. RicHarps, M.D. 
{President Fall River Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society. ] 
Fall River, Mass. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


To THE Epitor: Allow me to express 
my very hearty appreciation of your 
editorial in THe Survey for January 17 
on the qualifications of public health 
workers. 

It is as you say: public health is a 
branch of science of itself, and does not 
coincide with medical science—or any 
other one science in particular. There 
is a fallacy, easy and inviting to the 
layman, which consists in assuming that 
the doctor who has been taught to cure 
disease, must, of course, know the few 
incidental facts concerned in prevention. 
These “few incidental facts” are actually 
many and involved, and their mastery 
will command the close attention of any 
man. 

I may say, while about it, that it 
seems to me THE SuRveEY has become. 
within a year or so, immensely more 
readable. Possibly the change is in 
myself, but I think there has been a very 
marked improvement in the manner of 
presentation. 

FRANZ SCHNEIDER, JR. 

New York. 

[Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 

Russell Sage Foundation.] 


SALOONS AND RECREATION 


To tHe Enpttor: Elizabeth Tilton’s 
letter in THe Survey for December 13 
smacks of such a degree of common 
sense that I am forced to write a word 
of thanks. The idea she expresses has 
been my own for many years. 

Men are not wholly different from 
women. They like to meet their own 
sex as well as the opposite, and when 
in comfortable surroundings do _ not 
necessarily like to be amused. They 
like to talk. “ 

For years I went to a saloon not 500 
feet from my own home and spent there 
every evening, talking politics, philos- 
ophy and even religion; and drinking 
too much liquor until I broke down un- 
der it. 

I am able to judge the facts—from 
experience. 

If, near the workers who (I speak of 
large cities) spend evenings in nearby 
saloons, play cards and talk politics, 
were established some temperance drink 
saloons where wieners and sauerkraut 
and cheese and ham sandwiches were 
served and where men could enjoy 
among their own class a good sociable 
time, I think it would pay. I do not 
now speak of charities, but of business 
enterprise. 

One word more. If you would sug- 
gest among all the high schools of the 
United States a cash prize of five dol- 
lars for the best essay on how to sup- 
plant saloons you would stimulate young 
minds. M. H. PRIce. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of 
January 24 I note a communication 
from Joseph Lee with reference to 
school lunches. Without desiring to 
enter into controversy, it is desirable in 
the interests of the school lunch move- 
ment to call attention to our points of 
agreement and disagreement. Appar- 
ently there is no difference of opinion 
that some school children are in need 
of food. 

“From the position thus established it 
was assumed, without argument, so far 
as I heard, that inasmuch as the child 
needs food the things for the school to 
do is to feed him.” 

Thus does Mr. Lee take exception in 
terms that indicate a lack of sympathy 
with an understanding of school lunch- 
es. The purpose of a school lunch is 
not to feed a child but to make food 
available for it. There is nothing com- 
pulsory about school lunches. If a 
school lunch at a high school is recog- 
nized as valuable from the standpoint 
of convenience of school children, it is 
dificult to understand why placing a 
similar convenience at the disposal of 
elementary school children is not of 
equal importance. 

“The fact that many children know 
nothing of home meals taken at a family 
table does not seem to me sufficient rea- 
son for depriving other children of that 
knowledge; the fact that many mothers 
go to work is not a reason for encour- 
aging others to do so; while the fact 
that many children have a cold evening 
meal or none at all seems a conclusive 
reason for this vital deficiency being 
supplied by some agency other than the 
school.” 

We do not differ with Mr. Lee that it 
is desirable to permit children to enjoy 
meals at home and in fact this should 
be encouraged. Unfortunately, there is 
a large number of children whose noon 
meal consists of the trifling innutritious 
articles which may be purchased from 
pushcarts or nearby stores and which 
are not designed to promote bodily wel- 
fare. Another large group of children 
go to their homes to partake of a cold 
and meagre supply of food, sitting down 
in solitude to drink hastily the over- 
steeped tea and munch the few solids 
available. 

Obviously this vital deficiency can 
only be remedied by some reconstruc- 
tion of the home as a result of economic 
and social alterations which do not seem 


likely to develop in the immediate fu-- 


ture. It seems unjust that children 
should be forced to suffer for the sake 
of an ideal condition far removed from 
attainment. There is a greater develop- 
ment of family responsibility by arous- 
ing the interest of the family in the ne- 
cessity of securing an adequate health- 
ful luncheon for the children, even 
though the school must serve as the 
available lunch room. To _ willingly 
neglect school lunches in the vain hope 
of maintaining a family table which is 
beyond the possibilities of the home is 
to observe a shortsighted policy in the 
constructive advancement of the conser- 
vation of childhood. 

I take issue with Mr. Lee when he 
states: “If the home is so broken down 


that the children are not properly fed, 
the school lunch will not meet the dif- 
ficulty but will, on the contrary, be 
likely to postpone its radical treatment.” 

The fact that temporary measures 
are employed for the alleviation of suf- 
ferings does not in itself mean that the 
world will rest content with palliatives. 
Were such the case, all philanthropy 
would be useless and all charities antag- 
onistic to social welfare. 

Every home should have a yard for 
child’s play but the parks and play- 
ground movement does not stop lest it 
retard any desirable movement for se- 
curing recreation in and around the 


’ home. 


The laborer should receive a wage en- 
abling him to maintain his family in 
ease and comfort, but the problems of 
starvation, lack of adequate clothing, 
and medical necessities are not neglect- 


ed for fear of delaying the time when 


the adequate wage will be given. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
a school lunch system is likely to post- 
pone the radical treatment necessary to 
remedy the inefficiency of home dietar- 
ies. On the other hand by placing stress 
upon the physical, mental and moral 
values of an available nutritious lunch, 
there is education of the home as to the 
importance of proper feeding and a 
raising of the standards of dietetic ef- 
ficiency within the home. 

“Tf on the other hand, the home can 
supply the proper food, the school lunch 
is not necessary and may do harm by 
breaking down family pride and inde- 
pendence.” 

In answer to this, I may say that inas- 
much as families pay for food their chil- 
dren receive, there is no possibility of 
breaking down family pride and inde- 
pendence. The school lunch is not an 
impoverishing institution. Its service 
is destined to promote the physical wel- 
fare of school children that they may 
gain greater advantage from our edu- 
cational system and maintain a higher 
standard of health and efficiency. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Lee that 
children should be able to receive a full 
measure of nutritious food in their 
homes; that all meals should be taken 
with the family gathered around the 
table; and that the center of physical 
as well as mental and moral life should 
be in the home. When the time comes 
that this is possible, when the social 
millenium arrives, there will be little 
need for school lunches nor indeed will 
there be a necessity for many other so- 
cial institutions whose present existence 
is deemed important because they palli- 
ate conditions which are subversive of 
the full development of suffering child- 
hood. 

In so far as improved nutrition ad- 
vances mental capacity, the school has 
every reason to be interested in prob- 
lems of child feeding. Inasmuch as 
children are at school for long periods 
of the day, the school becomes a normal 
place for making available a luncheon 
at a low cost which, as the experience 
of many municipalities has indicated, 
suffices to benefit school children who 
otherwise suffer more markedly from 
underfeeding. Ira S. Witz, M. D. 

New York. 


ment by society in general of the & 
“who ‘has sinned (fallen) comparec¢ 


The Survey, February 21, Is 


ay 
f 
THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINE : 

To tHE Epitor: Have just b 
reading the February number of 7 
Survey and feel that I ought not to 
it down without thanking the editors 
the splendid feast you have given 
this number. You deserve a m 
readers: What an education to our | 
ple if you only had them! For my 
I want to express my gratitude. 

H. D. W. Enettsi 

[Chairman Pittsburgh Civic Comm 
sion. ] 

Pittsburgh. 


MISCHIEF FOR BUSY HANDS. 


To THE Epitor: There is a state : 
in THe Survey of January 31, ar 
the book reviews, as to the light 


its treatment of girls and women. 
this is so now-a-days it is because 
women of the world are harder on 
man than the woman. If all good y 
en united to ostracize socially every 
torious man, the attitude of society 
wards sin would change. Nature | 
made it easier often to detect sin 
woman than in man; but there are p 
ty of men whose character is known 
be bad who are merely regarded a 
teresting by many thoughtless women 

To my mind the social sin shouk 
condemned unsparingly in man or wo 
an, which does not mean refusing 
lend a helping hand to any brothe 
sister who is trying to be decent. 

I am not in favor of woman’s 
rage, nor do I see how it will help 
individual to live a clean life, but Tj 
beginning to think that no harm w 
its opponents fear could be as hart 
as the spectacle of a lot of good 
supposedly sensible people quarrelin 
bitterly with each other as do tho 
differ on this subject. 

How the devil must enjoy it a 
can picture him, sitting back in his el 
rubbing his hands together, and ct 
ling. I can hear him say to his at 
ant fiends: “Now don’t go worr 
these good people. Just suggest a © 
for them to quarrel over and you 
have,a free field. Do you suppose 
will pay any attention to us when 
can fight each other about such im 
ant topics as whether half of them 
better than the other half, or only 
ferent? Whether a man can fr 
house better than a woman? Whe 
the heathen shall be allowed to con 
church if the bishop who conv 
them didn’t wear gaiters? Or wh 
boys and girls shall be kept out of 
chief if the fellow who is trying t 
terest them hasn't grasped the fact 
drunkenness, dancing and domino 
equal roads to perdition ?” 

Evil and ignorance are abot 
everywhere. Why must we well-n 
ing and altruistic reformers wz ste 
eloquence trying to convert each a 
Why must we turn our weapons 2 
each other because some of us b e 
swords, others in guns? ' 


Constance W. JoHNs 
Port Washington, L. I. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 
[Continued on page 645.) 


z ship might well co-operate with the 
TS It is evident that the com- 
onwealth is for the first time asking 
its overseers constructive work 


aa such Meee ofchrices in investigat- 
§ cases as would preclude the necessity 
| the state board’s duplicating this 
mk that, to effect these ends, it may 
it expedient to increase the num- 
ir of paid local officials. It is also evi- 
mt that the adequate relief contem- 
ated will increase taxes. 
In order, then, that the citizens should 
| in sympathy with this work, that they 
lould be willing to pay the increased 
kes, and also that they should put an 
telligent check on expenditures should 
fey feel it necessary, they ought to 
4 as well informed as possible of the 
aid is given. One overseer in a 


é town has himself taken the initia- 
ve by asking the women’s’ club to ap- 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
CONFERENCES 


TARITIES AND CorRECTION. South Carolina 
State Conference of. Greenwood, S. C., 
March 24-26, 1914. Sec’y, Walter B. Wil- 
bur, Charleston, SaG 


tn Lazor, National Conference on. 
_ Orleans, La., March 15-19, 1914. 
Sec’y, Lie Sy Lovejoy, 105 East 22d 


St, New York. 


ICATION, Nationst Council of. Rich- 
nd, Va. Feb, 23 & 24, 1914. Sec’y, W. 
a: Owen, Chicago Normal School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INDUSTRIAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Association of. New York, March 25, 
1914. Sec’y, Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney, Pa. 


ous Epucation AssociATION. March 
‘8, 1914. New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, 
lenry F. Cope, 332. So. Michigan Avenue, 
icago. 

GarpDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


ichmond, Va. February 27, 1914. Sec’y, 
Edwin J. Brown, Dayton, O. 


Service Congress of Canada. Ot- 
a, Can., Mar. 3-5, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, 
. J. G. Shearer, 626 Confederation 
fe Building, Toronto, Can. 


ERINTENDENCE, Department of. National 
ucation Association. Richmond, Va. 
uary 23-28, 1914. Pres. Ben Blewett, 
Louis, Mo. 


PLOYMENT, Nat’l Conference on. 
ew York. City, February 27 & 28, 1914. 

y, John B. Andrews, 131 E. 23rd St., 
w York City. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
rence on the. London, England, June, 


d St., London, W. 


14. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great. 


point a committee of three ladies to as- 
sist him by visiting families. The board 
is anxious in every way possible to 
further co-operation between public and 
private effort. 

The administration of relief is one of 
the difficult tasks of statesmanship. A 
reason why it is often poorly done is 
that statesmen are unacquainted with 
constructive work for individual famil- 
ies, while case workers lack practice in 
considering any given part of the public 
business in its relation to the other ac- 
tivities of the state. The two points of 
view do not meet. The statesman, there- 
fore, misses the knowledge on which 
policies must be grounded: the case 
worker falls short in a perception of the 
consequences which a relief policy car: 
ries through the whole texture of so- 
ciety. A state board of charity which, 
through certain of its visitors, has direct 
care of beneficiaries, and through others 
has supervision or inspection of char- 
itable institutions and agencies, should 
be able to unite these viewpoints. 


Cuitp, Third International Congress on the 
Welfare of the; Under auspices of Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, Washington, D. 
C. April 22-27, 1914. Secretary Mrs. A. 
A. Birney, 806 Loan and Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam, 


Eucenics Concress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 


KINDERGARTEN Union, International. Spring- 
field, Mass. May, 1914. Corresponding 
Sec’y, Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 1720 
Oregon Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Prison Concress, Quinquennial. London, 
England, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


Soc1aL Work AND SERVICE, International 
Congress on. State, Municipal and Vol- 
untary. University of London, South 
Kensington, May 30-June 5, 1915. Acting 
Sec’y, D. R. Sharpe, Denison House, 
Vauxhall, Bridge Road, London, S. W. 


NATIONAL 


AcADEMY oF MeEniciNE, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 19-22, 1914, Sec’y, 
Charles McIntire, Easton, Pa. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND Epuca- 

TION OF AMERICAN. BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee on. Fourth Annual Con- 
ference. Chicago. September, 1914. 
Sec’y, B. F. Harris, Champaign, II. 


CatTHo.tic CHARITIES, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C. September 20- 
23, 1914. Sec’y, Rev. Dr. William J. 
perby. Catholic University, Washington, 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15, 1914. Gen. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An executive secretary. Ex- 
perience in social work and efficiency in bus- 
iness methods important. Broom shop, so- 
cial service, organization. Address, Secre- 
tary, Missouri Association for the Blind, 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRADUATE nurses for PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING. Positions available 
in all departments. Apply to: Central Com- 
mittee, Visiting Nurse Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER of Practical Sociology, with 
experience in case work and investigation, 
desires position for the summer months 
in practical work. Address 1209 Survey. 


CAPABLE, energetic woman, practical 
and executive ability, 12 years’ experience 
in philanthropic work (chief executive), ac- 
customed to responsibilities, seeks position. 
No objection to leaving town. Address 
1213, SuRvEy. 


GYMNASTIC Director, 7 years’ teach- 
ing experience, Instructor in Athletics, box- 
ing, wrestling and swimming, seeks a new 
connection. Address 1216 SuRVvEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER, 
pital. Excellent References, 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN experienced in work with 
boys wants to invest his life with the boys 
of a small orphans home or larger home 
conducted on the cottage plan, where an 
intensive character building work can be 
done. Address 1218 Survey. 


POSITION of Superintendent or house 
mother in children’s home. Address 1219 
SURVEY. 


Institutional or Hos- 
Address 1217, 


JUNIOR statistician; university training; 
two years’ field and office experience in 
industrial and social investigations; ex- 
perienced report writer; first class creden- 
tials. Address 1220 Survey. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mer. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For full information address 
DR. E. E. PRATT 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


The New York 
Schon of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. OEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 


City PLAnnrinG, National Conference on. 
Toronto, Can., June 1-3, 1914. Sec’y, 
Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY, American 
Institute of. Washington, D. C., Oct. 20- 
22, 1914. Sec’y, Henry Winthrop Ballan- 
tine, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Epucation AssocraTIon, National. St. Paul, 
Minn., July 4-11, 1914. Sec’y, D. 
Springer, Ann Arbor Mich. 


EDUCATION IN THE SoutTH, Conference for. 
Louisville, Ky., Apr. 7-10, 1914. 


EucEeNnics RESEARCH AssociATION. New 
York City. About June 19, 1914. Sec’y, 
William F. Blades, Cold Spring Harbor, 
sDigas b 


Frre Protection Association, National. 
Chicago, lll’ May 5-7, 1914. Sec’y, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 Milk St., 
Boston. 


Hospitat AssocraTion, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., Aug. 25-28, 1914. Sec’y, Dr. H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, King- 
ston, Ontario. 


HuMANE AssocratTion, American. Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 5-8, 1914. Sec’y, Na- 
thaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL Sarety, National Council for. 
Chicago, October 20-22, 1914. Sec’y, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 


InrFANT Mortarity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth an- 
nual meeting. Boston, Mass., November, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


JewisH CuaritiEs, National Conference of. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15, 1914. Sec’y, 
Louis H. Levin, 411 West Fayette St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


MunicipaL IMPROVEMENT, American Society 
of. Boston, Mass. October 6-9, 1914. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, Wulsin Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PoLITICAL AND SoctaLt ScreNcE, American 
Academy of. Eighteenth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa. April 3 & 4, 1914. 
Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Prison Association, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., Oct. 3-8, 1914. Sec’y, Joseph P. 
Byers, Trenton, N. J. 


Pustic HeattH Association, American, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Last week in Novem- 
ber, 1914. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Puptic HeattH NursiNa, National Organ- 
ization for. St. Louis, Mo., April 23-29, 
1914. Held in connection with the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association and the National 
League for Nursing Education. Exec. 
Sec’y, Miss Ella Phillips Crandall, 54 East 
34th St., New York City. 


SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, Amer- 
ican Association of. Memphis, Tenn., 
May 8, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Tusercutosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D. C. “May 7-9, 1914. Sec’y, Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, 105 East 22d St., New 
York. 

Women’s Ciuss, General Federation of. 
Chicago. June 9-19, 1914. Mrs. George 
Bass, Chairman Local Biennial Board, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 

WorKERS FOR THE BLIND, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 
Sec’y, Chas. F. F. Campbell, 911 Franklin 
Avenue, Columbus, O. 


LocaL 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, Arkansas State 
Conference of. Fort Smith, Ark., May 5 
& 6, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, Murray A. Auer- 
bach, City Hall, Little Rock, Ark. 


Tupercutosis, Canadian Association for the 
Prevention of. Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention. Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 13 
and 14, 1914, Sec’y, George D. Porter, 
Bank Street Chambers, Ottawa, Can. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Connecticut 
State Conference of. Bridgeport, Ct., 
April 26-28, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, Charles P. 
Kellogg, Waterbury, Ct. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Fifth New York 
City Conference of. Manhattan, Brook- 
lvn and Lincolndale, Westchester County, 
May 19-21, 1914. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIONS, New Hamp- 
shire State Conference of. Nashua, N. 
H., Apr. 2, 1914. Mrs. Mary P. Remick, 
80 School St., Concord, N. H. 


CHARITIES AND Correction, Pennsylvania 
State Conference of. Harrisburg, Pa., 
Nov. 17-19, 1914. Sec’y, Mr. James 
Struthers Heberling, Redington, Pa. 


CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, State Board of. 
Denver, Colo., May 12, 1914. Sec’y, Wil- 
liam Thomas, State Capitol, Denver, Coio. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE EXHIBITION, Olym- 
pia, London, England. April 11-30, 1914. 
Director, Neville Foster, 44 Pall Mall,S.W. 

PaNAM4,-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social 
Economy Department—Alvin E. Foe, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION, Sail. Die- 
go, Cal., Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1915. Director 
vl erodes E. L. Hewett, San Diego, 
Sale 


Ursan Exposition International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 


NATIONAL 


EFFICIENCY EXPOSITION AND CONFERENCE. 
Grand Central Palace, New York. April 
4-11, 1914. Exposition Director, Walter 
H. Tallis, 41 Park Row, New York. 


LocaL 


Cuitp WELFARE Exuisit. ' Toledo, Ohio, 
May 1-10, 1914. Director, Anna Louise 
Strong. 200 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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INFOR 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labo 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
It. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Bra 
Where does your state stand? How ca 
help? List of pamphlets and reports 1 
Membership fee nominal, : 


HILD HELPING —Department of 8 
Helping, Russell Sage foundation, 130 
22d St, New York, Correspondence, 

ed matter and counsel relative to instit 
for children, child placing, infant morte 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— Nati 
Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 
Fifth ave., New York, Charles F. Powlisor 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director ¢ 
Exhibits. ° Bulletins covering Results, Org 
zation, Cost, Construction, etc, of Child 
fare Exhibits. Will assist ‘cities in organiz 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan. 


[SERVATION OF INFANT LIF 
American Assoc. for Study and Preve 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibi 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate 0) 
vical care; birth registration ; maternal nursi 
infant welfare consultations. ] 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School 
giene Association. Pres. Heury 
Bracken, Chainuan State Board of Hea 

St Paul, Minn, Sec’y., Thomas A, Store: 
College of the City of New York, New 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Commit 
for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Squ 
New York City, Clifford W. . Beers, Se 
Write for pamphlets on reneaa hygiene, ] 
yention of insanity, care of insane, soci 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for M 
tal Hygiene. 


UGENICS— Bugenics Record Office, € 
Spring Harbor, L. LL, N. Y. (Amer 
Breeders ASSoc., Eugenics Sect. Cha 

B. Davenport, Sec.). Membership $2. a yt 

National repository of data on hereditar: 

ily traits. Schedules for family records 1 

nished free. Advice ae ae suitable matin 

Publications at cost. . Laughlin, Supt, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of | 
Hundred on National Health. BE. F, 
bins, Exec, Sec., Room 51, 105 Bast 22d 
New York. To unite all government hes 
agencies into a National Department of Ht 
to inform the people how to prevent diseg 


UBERCULOSIS—National Associatio 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberew 
105 Bast 22d St., New York. Livi 
Farrand, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, p 
lets, etc., sent. upon request. Annual tran 
tions and other publications free to memb 


EX EDUCATION —The American I 
tion for Sex Hygiene, Tilden  Buil 
105 West Fortieth Street, New. York C 
Constituent societies throughout the cour 
Publications to members and upon applicati 
Membership $2 per year, 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary 
Moral Vrophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 
40th St., New York, H. P, nia 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets 
Educational pamphlets, 10¢ each. Jo 

Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, 
nual dues $2, includes ail literature, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR P 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Obje 
stimulate the extension of public 

nursing; to develop standards of techniqu 
maintain a central bureau of information, 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarter] 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella ! 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 54 East 34 

New York City. 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The N: 
Society for the Promotion of Ind 
Education—promotion, discussion, 
gation, publications, “clearing house of in 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constr 
work and co operating agency. For liter 
address C. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415 
East 22d raat New York City. ; 


LE felal’ 


Le. deinsen Review, sent *res to members 

merican Association for Labor Leg 
131 East 23d St., New York City. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


/ 


Industry 


RISON LABOR —National Committee on 
Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 
e hn.; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec'y- 
3 Stagg Whitin, Chn. DPxec. Com. 
labor conditions throughout the country 
med with recommendations for construc- 
eform, Pamphlets free to members—$5 a 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 
sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
anch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
uest. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
s current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
protection of women workers, pure food, 
ops, ete. 


7oRuNG WOMEN —National Women’s 


4 


Trade Union League, to better industrial 
through - organization and 
Information | given, “Life and 
ior,” events in industrial world. Three 
ths for 25c. Mrs, Raymond Robins, Vres., 
. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York, Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 


' conditions 
lation. 


reation and instruction in self-governing 
‘self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ag Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 
’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 
7FOUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 
€. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 
“magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
“Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
y. The advancement of Christian Social’ 
(vice, ree literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
_ JCS —American. Home Economics Asso- 
' ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
Publishes Journal of Home [conomics, 
pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
ate School of Home Economics. Next 
ng: Summer 1914.- Address, Roland Park, 
ore, - 


Recreation 


SOCIAL CENTERS OF 1912-13,— 
An illustrated report upon their growth and 
activities last season. 8 pages, price 5 
3. Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 

ation, 130 East 22nd St., New York City. 


REATION —Playground and Recreation 
ssociation of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Howard S8S.. Braucher, 


y, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
ine, The Playyround, $2 a year. 


Clubs and Settlements: 


DERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
uarters, 85 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
clearing house for information on sub- 
Ss relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
tributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
hip. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
vw, lresident; Geo. D, Chamberlain, chair 
Executive Council. 


SCOUTS —National Headquarters of 
he Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
ew York City.James E. West, Chief Scout 
utive. Local Councils organized in principal 
towns and counties. Literature on re- 
Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ $1 a 
Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining 


EMENTS—National [Federation of 
ettlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
arative study and concerted action in city 
and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
yblems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
ler and more democratic organization of 

iborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
n Park, Boston, Mass. 


-. Probation 


) OBATION—National Probation Associa- 
tion, Municipat Courts Builwug, St. Louis, 
io Hugh Fullerton, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory 
obation officers; annual conference. Mem- 
. One Dollar a year. 


ATION DESK 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity. Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. Vampblets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
ete., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth. Ct., Chicago, W. ‘i. Cross, Gen. 

See. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and misc. 
publications. Conducts information bureau, 
Forty-first annual meeting Memphis, Tenn., 
May 8-15, 1914. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
States. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Chureh and Social Service. 
Tor literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rev, Charles S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth 
Ave, (at 18th St.), New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — 

October: Moral Training in the Public 

Schools. November: The Unemployed, De- 
cember: Veace. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kingdom, published month- 
ly by*the American Institute of Social Service, 
82 Bible House, New York city, Price 75c. per 
year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church 
eens House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Publie Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free, Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service; Litera- 
ture: Bureau of I formation, Speakers’ 
Bureau; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities. ° 
Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliems. [Frances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


MMIGRANT GIRUES—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 


guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 
Sree aia ee oS oi ic Acar 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis. 
Address Educational Department, Nat'l. Lib, 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bidg., l’hila- 

1 delphia, William Dudley loulke, Pres. ; 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Cnarters, com- 

mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 

electoral reform, finances, accounting, efliciency, 

civie education, franchises, scnool extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ITY PLANNING-—National City Planning 

Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 

Inrederick Law Olmsted, l’resident. Ilavel 
Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
cussion of City Pianning lroblems, LVublishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-TProgressive Nation- 

al Service, Forty-Second Street Building, 
‘ N, Y. City, Frances A, Kellor, Chief of 
Service, National clearing house for political ac- 
tion on social and industrial justice, conserva- 
tion, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave, New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Vres.; Richard S$. Childs, 
Secy. National clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Vamphlets free. Dublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street,’ 
New York. Information 
municipal improvements and community 
vance. Increases income and efliciency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies. Send for “The 
American City.” 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE-Room 10 
Industrial Bureau Winnipeg, Canada. 
J.S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promore a 


general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 
fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 
House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi 


gration; Community Work; Organized Philan 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
clearing house for Southern social 

forces ;} to study and improve social, civic 
and economic conditions. Vroeceedings of At- 
anta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, 
entitled "fhe South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,’ sent free to each member. Membership 
82.00, J. H. MeCullocn, General Sec., 353 Sixth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn, 


De 


Racial Problems 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS- National 

Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
O. G. Villard, Chairman, Board of Directors; 
M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. E. B. DuBois, 
i * Publicity. Vublishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lec- 
tures, Lantern Slides. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 BE, 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN'’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec'y, 

The national seamen’s society bas stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen, Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year. 
Cc. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


EFFICIENT 
CITIZEN 


is a magazine which 


helps to solve com- 
munity problems. 

‘The magazine teaches 
co-operation for Com- 
munity advancement 
through boards of trade 
and like organizations. 
The subscription price 
is $3 a year. Sample 


copies are sent free. 


LEWIS D. SAMPSON, 
Editor 


MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
BUREAU, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 


449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


We Belivurp— 


HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 


fession. 


I 
ek 
Ak 
se 
‘LE 


fessional man. 


education. 
dividual, illness of the physician. 
the earning of the money. 


more study than the raising of chickens 


—American School of Home Economics 
“* The Profession of 


ome-making,’’ which gives details of home-study, domestic 
REE. Bulletins; “‘Freehand Cook- 
Values,” 10cts.; “‘The Up-to-Date 


NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook, 


science courses, etc., It's F! 
ing.” 10cts.; “Fi 
Home,” 15 cts, 
Addres—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


E THE: | 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN TIOUSEH, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LORSER & CO., 
484 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
TIENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street,New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. 11. & B. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Iludson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACIIER, SCIILEMMER & CO., 


Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN RBROS., 
Iludson and North Moore Sts., New York 


All Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - - 


HAT right living should be the fourth “R”’ in 
HAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
HAT the spending of money is as important as 
HAT the upbringing of the children demands 


HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 


progress in her life work as the business or pro- 


Founded for advanced and _ hopeless 
cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence, It’s seope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 East 59th ‘Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 
Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKID, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


Provides the Only Me'hod for Securely Holding 
and Quickly Releasing School Furniture 


Equipment for 25 Desks—$6.50. 
Each Additional Desk— 15 cents. 
Delivery Charges Prepaid. 
Illustrated Description on Request. 
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THE SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 


EASILY INSTALLED—SIMPLE—DURABLE. 


Columbus, Ohio 


PHOTOGRAPH: 


—. 


oe 


No Stereoptic a 
So Well Meet: 


theRequiremer 


or is so generally used 
all-round projection work 
colleges, and schools, on the 
lecture platform, and in the 
home, as the { 


Bausch’ |omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFE S7=REOPTICON hh 


A distinctly high-grade projection ins 
ment, optically and mechanically accur 
Projects ordinary lantern slides—prod 
ing clear, brilliant, ful!-toned screen ima 
Can easily be arranged for the direct P 
jection of opaque objects such as photos 
postcards, drawings, maps, etc. Extr 
simple and dependable in operation | 
very durable in construction. 


Medel C Balopticon, now only $ 


Combined 2atepticon fer both lantern 
and epaque ebjects, $80 and up. 


Various other models can also be sup 


Write Today for Interesting 
Descriptive Circular 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 
Ws shington San Fra 


: 


TYRREL PRINT, NE v 


cs 


